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by Camadiian Pacific 


That window beside your seat on a Canadian Pacific train...it’s a travelogue in 
technicolor. It’s a window on natural grandeur...on horizon-spreading farm 
lands...on industrial vigour...it’s a moving panorama of this great land of ours. 


And it’s the way to travel in Canada. The comfort way...the friendly 
way...the way tens of thousands of Canadians have learned to 
know their own Dominion better. 


Soon Canadian Pacific will bring you even finer travel luxury...in new, deluxe 
editions of Canadian Pacific’s famous trains. 


For information about vacations 
in any part of Canada consult any 
Canadian Pacific Railway agent. h 
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Modern Protection 


for your GARDEN or GREENHOUSE agains; 
* INSECT PESTS *FUNGUS DISEASES and *WEEDs 


Healthier Flowers 
Know the joy of perfect 
blooms and unspoiled 
foliage this year simply 
by spraying or dusting 
all plants regularly 
throughout the grow- 
ing season with “Green 
Cross” pest control 
products. 


Weed Free Lawns 
Green Cross” now 
brings you Weed-No- 
More that amazing new 
2-4-D Weed Killer. 
Completely eradicates 
dandelions, plantains 
and other weeds in a 
few weeks without 
damaging the grass. 


Unspoiled Vegetables — 
Say good-bye to worm 
eaten vegetables and 
disappointing crops by 
protecting them from 
destructive insect pests 
and fungus diseases 
with “Green Cross” 
sprays and dusts. 


PRODUCTS 
assure better results with 
everything that grows 


This year you can save your fruits, vegetables and 
flowers from destructive bugs, blight and weeds, 
simply by spraying or dusting them regularly 
with “Green Cross” Pest Control Products. 

First in the field with DDT, the miracle war- 
time insecticide, “Green Cross” now brings you 
a complete line of powerful new insecticides and 
fungicides to control every type of garden pest. 
These products incorporate the very latest dis- 
coveries in the field of entomological, plant 
pathological and chemical research, including 
amazing new ingredients only just released from 
war priorities. 

These modern “Green Cross” products inelude: 


DDT Flower Spray Weed-No-More 
Rotenone “Garden Guard” Tomato Dust 
NNOR (Rotenone Spray Bug Killer 
EMO-NIK Kopper King 


The right product depends on the type of pest 
or disease to be controlled. Ask your dealer to 


advise you. *Trade Mark Reg'd, 


Send 10c. for Booklet: “Modern Pest Control” 
describes how to identify and control insect pests 
on flowers, fruits, vegetables. Fully illustrated 
with Spray Charts. Enclose 0c to cover postage, 
mailing, ete. to: 
Green Cross Insecticides, Dept. GJ-4 
2873 Centre Street, Montreal, Que. 
Manufacturers: 
The Canada Paint Co. Limited 
The Lowe Brothers Co. Limited 
The Martin-Senour Co. Limited 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada Limited 
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WE'RE SPEAKING OF 


Thousands of Canadian boys—sons. brothers. husbands— are returning 


from the Wars—returning to what promises to be a happy tomorrow ... 


a tomorrow that many gave their lives to bring about. 


A tomorrow that may be held back if immoderate or 
unessential spending brings about inflation... if our desires are not confined 
to temperate limits... if the many strange ideas and 
philosophies that are with us today are not carefully considered 


and moderated to suit our needs and way of living. 


The real enjoyments and full pleasures of gracious living are possible 


only to the man whe practices moderation—in evers thing he does. 


The House of Seagram suggests that we think of tomorrow — 


and be moderate in all we do. 


THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 
Men whe Shink f Mederation Seday! 
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Through 128 years of peace and war, Canadians have put their 
trust in the Bank of Montreal. To-day, more than a _ million 


people from coast to coast choose this bank as their depository. 


BANK oF MonrTREAL 


: 
working with Canadians in every walk 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS of life since 1817 
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sive illustrations, of geography in its widest sense, first of Canada, then of the rest of the 
British Commonwealth and other parts of the world in which Canada has special interest. 


The articles in this Journal are in- 
dexed in the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature and the Cana- 
dian Periodical Index which may be 
found in any public library. 


The British standard of spelling is 
adopted substantially as used by the 
Dominion Government and taught in 
most Canadian schools, the precise 
authority being the Oxford Dictionary 
as edited in 1936. 
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‘We had to carry our canoe... on our shoulders, which 


ect 
accustomed to it”, wrote Champlain. The canoeist to-da poster 


— 


hi task for those who are not 
v hich 
dl pect of canoeing unchanged. 


The Champlain 


Trail 


by LYN HARRINGTON 


Photos by R. W. Harrington 


a magic about water, a 
magic that calls round the bend of every 
rushing brooklet, every mighty sweep of a 
river; When those waters surge from lands 
unknown, their allure becomes well-nigh 
irresistible. Canadian history is peopled with 
explorers who vielded to the tug of the mys- 
terious North, urging them to explore just a 
little farther up the shining highways of water. 

What fascination to follow one of the 
earliest to trace Champlain's path up into 
the blue Laurentians! And on his own invit- 
ation, too, for he wrote, “As for me, [ labour 
always to prepare a way for those willing 
after me to follow it”. What adventure to 
travel in his wake by canoe, or in twentieth- 
century comfort, gathering lore and legend 
on the way! Highway, railway and steamer 
lanes follow his historic route, and much of 
the country remains as he first saw it more 
than three centuries ago. 

Quebec, Canada’s historic citadel, gray 
and hoary, rears up on the fortified rock 
where Champlain built his simple “habit- 
ation”. The “Lower Town” lies crowded at 
the foot of the great cape, against the nar- 
row river bank, where the “Father of New 
Canada” started his journey into the un- 
known northwest. In July, 1615, Champlain, 
a neat figure at forty-eight vears of age, 
stepped into the bireh-bark canoe. Up the 
narrowing St. Lawrence his party made its 
way, past shores lined with evergreens. Two 
vears earlier he had passed the same was 
on a journey up the Ottawa, but this was 
to be his great exploration. 

In a few days the party arrived at the 
Island of Montreal, where they were made 
welcome at the summer trading-post. Each 
spring brought fleets of Indian canoes down 
the Ottawa River, bearing precious peltry 
for the fur trade. Champlain had longed to 
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go north with the returning Indians to ex- 
plore their country. This vear, at long last, 
he would fulfil his dream and visit Huronia. 


To-day the forests along the St. Lawrence 


have given way to hundreds of little farms 


running back in narrow strips from the river 
banks to bustling towns and quiet villages. 
Where the traders bargained with the Algon- 
quins and Hurons has risen the great metro- 
politan centre of Montreal. Shops, 
homes and public buildings climb the steep 
slopes of Mount Royal where Indian wig- 
wams stood. The and flourishing 
seaport of Montreal is the largest and most 
cosmopolitan city in Canada. Where canoes 


hotels, 


energetic 


were dragged up on the beach or moored 


to tiny docks, ocean-going steamers and 
freighters now ride at anchor. 


Bevond Montreal rumble the Lachine 
Rapids. Hard by lie the fields that were part 
of the granted to the explorer 
LaSalle 


vovage 


seigniors 
half a century after Champlain’s 
of 1615-16. It the of 
La Salle’s life to find a pathway to the Old 
Fast, to China. “La Chine”, they called his 
holdings in derision, and the name remains. 

The traveller by canoe would find no diffi- 


was dream 


G. J. map 


culty at the rapids to-day, for they have 
been overcome by the Lachine Canal, large 
freighters. Cham- 


a number of 


enough for good-sized 


plain’s party, augmented by 
Indians, was forced to portage alongside 
the rushing white water. ““We had to carry 
our canoes, clothes, provisions and arms on 
task to 
he 


our shoulders, which is no slight 
those who are not accustomed to it”, 
wrote in his famous journal. 

To-day’s traveller might take the highway 
which skirts the shores St. Anne de 
Bellevue, at the tip of the Island of Mont- 
real. University buildings, seminary towers 
and church spires mark the spot beloved of 
the century after 
Champlain. Anne 
was the last church on the 
the northwest, and the royageurs never failed 
to pause for a final benediction. 

Highways follow the course of the Ottawa 
northward, of the 
Where Champlain took precautions against 
the roving Iroquois, peaceful farmland now 
rises gently from the Lake of Two Moun- 
tains. Near by is an agricultural college, and 
the Monastery where the 


to 


royageurs who came a 


The simple shrine to St. 
long route to 


one on either side river. 


also Trappist 


Top right:—The canyon of the Mattawa River below Talon Chute. ‘‘Rather pretty, but of 
little importance”, wrote Champlain. Nevertheless, it proved an important link in the 
water highway to the west. 

Bottom right:—The Rapides des Joachims, little changed since Champlain’s day, still 
require a two-mile portage. Great interest has been shown in the potentialities of these 
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monks process their famous Oka cheese. 


A few miles up the Ottawa the Long 
Sault Rapids leap in foam for twelve tur- 
bulent miles. To-day the water highway 
leads around them through the Carillon and 
Grenville canals cut into the Quebec shore. 
Then Champlain and his companions “had 


to get into the water and drag the canoes 


Many a 


along the shore with a rope”. 


154 


Top left:—The blue Lauren- 
tians step down to the water’s 
edge on the north shore of the 
Ottawa River. The long-boat, 
manned by four oars and two 
end-men, is built to take fast 
water and sheer off rocks. 
Above:—Historic Pointe du 
Baptéme, which juts out into 
the Ottawa, with a backdrop 
of blue Laurentians on the 
Quebec shore, was the scene 
of a voyageur “baptismal” 
ceremony. 

Top right:—Oiseau Rock on 
the Ottawa, above Pembroke, 
in the section called Deep 
River, where the roots of the 
mountains are a mile below 
the surface. 
Left:—‘Unattractive country 
full of firs, birches and some 
oaks, a great many rocks and 
in many places somewhat 
mountainous’’, Champlain 
noted of the upper Ottawa. 
Those same forest-clad Lau- 
rentians have produced great 
wealth for Canada. 


royageur had the same experience had to 
“discharge” at those rapids, and track his 
canoe upstream against the swift current. 
The Indian guides have not lost the skill 
that called forth Champlain's admiration. “It 
takes great skill to shoot these rapids and 
avoid the whirlpools and breakers that are in 
them, and the savages do this with a dexterity 
that cannot be surpassed.” Many a sportsman 
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can add his testimony to that of Champlain. 

Those tumbling masses of white water 
mark a Canadian Thermopylae, and recall 
a story that never fails to thrill. There, 
forty-five vears after Champlain passed that 
way, a handful of gallant men held back a 
crowd of velling, blood-thirsty Iroquois. It 
was a few vears after the founding of Mont- 
real, and the Iroquois were leagued together 
to wipe out the little settlements strung 
along the St. Lawrence. There were no stone 
fortifications in New France at that time. 
Quebec had some stone houses, but there 
were none farther west than Three Rivers or 
Montreal. When reliable Indians brought 
news of a war party on its way down the 
Ottawa alarm spread through the settlers, 
for the colony was weak and far from help. 

In this desperate crisis, Adam Dollard 
with sixteen valiant companions determined 
to take the offensive against the enemy. 
Having set out from Montreal, they subse- 
quently reached the rapids a few days ahead 
of the war party, just long enough to patch 
up an old Indian stockade. Then came the 
attack, and for days that heroic little band 
of men held the pitiful fort-—until its last 
member was killed. 

But, though they lost the engagement, 
their sacrifice was not in vain. The Iroquois 
were disheartened. If so few could hold that 


pathetic fort against so many, how much 
stronger must be the settlements. The attack, 
therefore, was staved off, and New France, 
for the moment, was saved. 

Now bridges span the river, and ferries ply 
back and forth across the Ottawa that was so 
lonely in Champlain’s day, while beautiful 
residences, exclusive clubs, farmlands and 
thriving towns line its shores. At the conflu- 
ence of the three rivers — where the Gatineau 
rushes the the 
north, where the Rideau drops like a curtain 
from the south, and the Ottawa plunges from 
the 
claiming over the wild beauty of the scene. 


down from mountains to 


west Champlain could not ex- 

There, at Chaudiére Falls (so named from 
their resemblance to a vast boiling kettle), 
a curious Indian ceremony took place one 
which was later adopted by the superstitious 
royageurs. Each member of the party con- 
tributed a few grains of tobacco which, with 
proper incantations, the leader threw into 
the seething cauldron of water as a propitia- 
tion to the spirits. 

The wild Chaudiére has been harnessed 
to provide power for the saw-mills and paper- 
mills of two cities. Industrial Hull has grown 
up on the north shore, while across the river 
from the steep portage where Champlain 
and his men toiled now stands the City of 


Ottawa. With its gray towers rising from 
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amidst green foliage on the limestone bluffs, 
the Capital of the Dominion is a city of 
unusual charm and beauty. 

Beyond the Canadian Capital, the river 
flows comparatively smoothly for some 
miles, but there are still more rapids above. 
At Calumet Island the river makes an elbow, 
with stretches of fast broken water. Here, 
too, a tale is told of one who held a “narrow 
place against great odds”. 

On the old portage trail alongside the 
Calumet Rapids stands a simple monument, 
a tribute to Cadieux, Canada’s first poet. 
Ile was a resourceful young coureur-de-bois, 
who, with a group of companions, their 
canoes loaded with peltry, was returning 
from the north. Though the Iroquois no 
longer menaced the colonies, they were ready 
to pick off any hunter or lonely settler. 
Cadieux and his companions had _ several 
times managed to evade their pursuit, but 
the Indians were hard on their heels when 
the trappers reached Grand Calumet Falls. 

Cadieux sent on the rest of the party, 
and stationed himself near the portage, 
hoping to hold back the Indians long enough 
to permit his companions to escape. The 
Iroquois, naked except for paint, reached 
the portage with wild war-whoops, sure of 
their heavily-laden prey. Cadieux was able 
to kill several of them, including their leeder, 
and the Indians, suspecting an ambush, fell 
back. Cadieux himself was so badly wounded 
he did not long survive. His body was found 
later in the shallow trench he had managed 
to scrape out. Under his folded hands was 
a poem written in his own blood on a seroll 
of bireh-bark; Cadieux’s “lament” is still 
sung in the Ottawa Valley: 

Petit rocher de la haute montagne, 
Je viens ici finir cette campagne 
Ah! doux échos 
Entendez mes soupirs 
En languissant 
Je vais bient6t mourir.* 


The Indian canoe route turned aside from 
the Ottawa River just below Calumet Island 
to avoid the rapids and rough water. The 
Muskrat Portage took advantage of several 
little lakes and the Muskrat River, a stream 
that led out into the Ottawa near Allumette 
Taken from E. Gagnon’s Chansons Populaires du Canada 


Island. It was a long and tedious portage. 
Champlain, passing that way in 1613, had been 
heavily loaded with “three arquebuses, as 
many oars, my cloak and some little things”, 

One of those “little things” was found 254 
years later. A farm lad turned up a curious 
brass instrument some six inches in diameter. 
It was an astrolabe used for determining 
latitude, and bore the date 1603. Historians 
have agreed that it was probably one lost 
by Champlain on that portage. 

On that previous trip Champlain had met 
the greatest disappointment of his life. At 
Allumette Island, Vignau, his guide, was 
exposed as “the boldest liar that had been 
seen in a long time’. He had sworn on his life 
and honour and before notaries that he could 
guide Champlain to the great salt sea of the 
north. But he hadn't expected any one to take 
the trouble to verify his story. The truth 
came out only when he was confronted with 
the Indians of Allumette Island, amongst 
whom he had stayed at the time he professed 
to have been far in the north. 

Saddened and outraged, Champlain had 
been forced to turn back to the French set- 
tlements. But the Indians had told him of 
another great sea to the west, and he laid 
plans to try to reach it. First of all, he had 
to confirm his friendship with the Huron 
Indians in order to enlist their co-operation. 

The Hurons, wrote Champlain, pointed 
out “that it would be hard for them to come 
to us to trade if we did not assist them, 
because the Iroquois were always along the 
trail ... and that I had always promised 
to aid them in their wars ... Whereupon I 
perceived that it was very necessary to assist 
them not only to make them love us more, 
but also to pave the way for my undertak- 
ings and discoveries, which to all appearance 
could not be accomplished except by their 
help, and also because this would be to them 
a sort of first step and preparation to com- 
ing into Christianity; and to secure this I 
decided to go thither and explore their 
country and aid them in their wars, in order 
to oblige them to show me what they had 
so many times promised to.” 

And so he was on his way to the Huron 
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The Martyrs’ Shrine, near 
Midland, Ontario. It com- 
memorates the early Jesuit 
missionaries who lost their 
lives in their efforts to con- 
vert the Huron Indians. 


Below:—Fall plowing in the 
land known to Champlain as 
Huronia. “The country is 
beautiful and fertile”, he ex- 
claimed in that far-off day, 
and settlement has proved 
him correct. 


Bottom right:—Little Jean-Paul 
shows how the well-dipper 
works on Allumette Island. 
This sandy island was the 
scene of Champlain’s greatest 
disappointment. 


Bottom left:—Old Huronia is 
covered with prosperous 
farms and criss-crossed by 
good highways. 
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country to help them against their enemies 
and see their country for himself. But many 
miles of wilderness lay between him and the 
land of Huronia. From Allumette Island on, 
the country was new to him, but he would 
still recognize it to-day. There the Lauren- 
tians close in on the Quebec shore and slope 
down into the deep waters of the Riviére 
Creuse, as part of the Ottawa is called. The 
huge bluff of Oiseau Rock rears up in solit- 
ary grandeur across the stream from a spit 
of sand, Point Baptéme, where the royageurs 
baptized newcomers to the north. There’s a 
dream-like unchanged quality about that 
section of the river, headlands wrapped in 
blue haze appearing mile after mile. 

Those rocky headlands carpeted in the 
variegated green of firs, birches and oaks, 
those slopes so heavily wooded, are now the 
haunt of the lumberjack. Lumber camps, 
drives, river sweeps and log booms of the 


Ottawa live on in song and story, and in 
actual fact. Champlain saw the country 
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Recollet Falls on the French River have acquired a sinister reputation. 


through the eves of a colonizer, rather than 
a sportsman or business man. He spoke dis- 
paragingly of the trees and rocks, the same 
natural features which to-day mean untold 
wealth for the country. Sportsmen love the 
unspoiled country for its hunting and its 
fishing. Minerals and water-power add to 
the wealth of the upper Ottawa. 

Many of those rapids and waterfalls which 
impeded Champlain’s progress are now 
dammed back, the water being impounded 
to provide power for the wheels of industry. 
Great projects lie in store for the remaining 
rapids, such as Rapides des Joachims and 
Rocher Capitaine. 

Fold on fold, the Ottawa Valley opens up 
as the traveller goes north, till the village 
of Mattawa is reached. The gleaming silver 
spires of its church may be seen for miles 
down the river. Here the highway leaves 
the Ottawa, and parallels the Mattawa, fol- 
lowing Champlain's course to the west. 

The country has since become a sports- 
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Canoeing in Talon Lake, one of the chain of lakes connecting the Mattawa River with Lake 


Nipissing. Shores of gray granite spotted with lichen are typical. walle 
man’s paradise. In the little lakes and rush- The gleaming towers of the church at Mattawa may be << 
: : seen for miles down the Ottawa River. The drab dwelling ; 
ing streams of the Mattawa route pickerel, jn front is the home of an Indian family. «= 


pike, black bass, gray trout and the mighty 
maskinonge await the fisherman. Deer and 
moose roam the forests, and bears are fre- 
quently seen. Camp sites, spring water and 
portage trails cut alongside foaming streams 
add to the camper’s happiness. The canyon 
with its sheer rock walls, the Talon and 
the 
thusiast; white water is there to challenge 


Paresseux Chutes, thrill camera en- 
the canoeist. 
Trout, Turtle, 


paddles the canoe- 


Through a chain of lakes 
Talon, Pine and Pimini 
ist who would follow Champlain's trail. 
LaVasse Creek carried the great explorer, 
but travellers of to-day will prefer using a 
truck to portage the last three miles to Lake 
Nipissing. The “Lake of the Soreerers’’, as 
some of the Indians called it, took its name 
from a band of superstitious Indians who 
lived on its shores. They were credited with 
making magie and having the gift of the 
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Top left:—Among Georgian Bay’s Thirty Top right:—This bungalow is typical of the 
Thousand Islands summer resorts at Georgian Bay. 
Centre:—Sun after storm over the islands in Georgian Bay 


Bottom right:—Water caught in a natural pool 
on a small island in Georgian Bay. The cracked 


Bottom left:—A boys’ camp, situated not far 
from the Martyrs’ Shrine, on Beausoleil Island, 


part of Georgian Bay Islands National Park. ‘surface of the bald gray rocks offers scant , 
Resorts and summer cottages are located on ‘foothold to the clinging trees. bi 
most of the islands in the Bay. av 
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Rounded bedrock, once the top of a submerged range, pushes up through the waters of Georgian 


Bay to form the Thirty Thousand Islands. 


evil eve. Champlain spent two days with 
them before setting out across the twenty- 
mile width of Lake Nipissing. 

Where Champlain’s campfire blazed is 
located the prosperous city of North Bay. 
With its shops, theatres, normal school and 
transportation facilities, North Bay serves 
a great surrounding area, and is the centre 
for hunting and fishing, mining and farm- 
ing. Two important highways, three rail- 
ways and a flying field now serve this region 
through which Champlain once paddled his 
birchbark canoe. Here the highway swings 
away from the Champlain trail to Sudbury. 

To-day it is possible to cross Lake Nipis- 
sing in a small steamer without waiting for 
calm weather, as Champlain had to do. (The 
royageurs sought fair weather by placating 
the “old woman of the winds” with a few 
pinches of tobacco.) Many islands guard the 
outlet of the lake where the historic French 
River begins its rush to Georgian Bay. 
History and legend cling to the rocks 


and canyons of the channelled waterway. 

Its natural beauty is unchanged since 
Champlain gazed upon its rounded gray 
bedrock shouldering up out of the stream. 
Summer hotels and cottages dot the land- 
scape, and the old canoe route throbs with 
the outboard motors of fishing parties. 
Numerous wooded islands divide the French 
River into a series of channels; then again, 
there are placid reaches like wide lakes. A 
series of rapids and falls, with portages 
around them, makes the river the delight 
of canoeists and fishermen. Recollet Falls, 
not high but sinister, take their name from 
a Recollet priest who lost his life in’ the 
plunging waters. 

For fifty miles the French River twists 
and turns, rushes in white water or surges 
quietly down to Georgian Bay. The channel 
widens, and there, with numerous low 
islands, lies the wide space of the Bay. 
Champlain was enchanted with the sight 
those many vears ago-—and so is the traveller 
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of to-day. As far as the eve can see stretches 
a sheet of glimmering blue-green water, a 
hundred miles in length and half that dis- 
tance in width; to Champlain it was a sea, 
a fresh-water sea. He called it “Mer Douce”, 
and was thrilled with his discovery, though 
he may have felt a pang of disappointment 
that it was not salty —not the great sea of 
the west that would lead to the Old East. 

The eastern shore of Georgian Bay is 
deeply indented, has countless bays and 
rocky points, islands and reefs. Lake steam- 
ships, motor-boats, canoes and sailboats 
enliven the summer scene, and the traveller 
cannot but marvel at the rock structure of 
the Thirty Thousand Islands. 

Several geologists hold that the islands 
are the rocky crowns of a submerged moun- 
tain range. Others believe them to be the 
eroded roots of ancient hills. Some of the 
islands are scoured bare and clean by rest- 
less wind and wave; some are heavily 
wooded, others having only a few dramatic 
pines or twisted cedars clinging to the rocky 
surface; and some are of gray granite, over- 
laid with sedimentary rock, or with bands 
of igneous rock welling up in the fissures. 
There are rocks of every colour, tip-tilted 
by some convulsion of the earth aeons ago. 

In that great solitude the only inhabitants 
Champlain met were “Les Cheveux Elevés” 
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This heroic figure of Champlain, twelve feet 
high and weighing three tons, surmounts the 
monument in Orillia. It shows the explorer in q 
thoughtful mood, facing Lake Couchiching, 
where he spent a winter. 


(the people with upswept hair). Their elabor- 
ate coiffures were neater than those of the cour- 
tiers of France, he declared. A gentle, well- 
mannered people, part of the Ottawa tribe, 
they were gathering and drying blueberries 
for winter on the sun-heated rocks of the Bay. 

To-day those islands form a haven hes 
city-dwellers. They provide great play- 
ground for the thousands who in summer 
turn from city smoke to the crystal-clear 
atmosphere of Georgian Bay. The Bay is 
famous amongst fishermen for both com- 
mercial and sport fishing. 

Champlain was the first in a long line to 
tell fish varns of “Mer Douce’. Said he: 
“Tt abounds in several kinds of very good 
fish, chiefly in trout which are monstrously 
large. | saw some that were as much as four 
and a half feet long, and the smallest that 
were seen were two and a half feet. Pike of 
similar size are also plentiful, and a certain 
kind of sturgeon, a very large fish and ex- 
traordinarily good”. 

Between Georgian Bay and Lake Simcoe 
lies the land of Huronia, the ancient home 
of the great Huron Confederacy of Indians. 
Great Lakes steamers sail into port at Mid- 
land and Port MeNicoll. Good highways 
cross the streams and forest trails of Cham- 
plain’s day. Champlain made his way through 
Huronia by stream and portage to Lake 
Simcoe round about where Orillia now stands. 
His dreams for a colony in this faraway land 
soared, for here was country made for the 
plow. “The country is beautiful and fertile,” 
he wrote, “and travelling through it is fine.” 

At Lake Simcoe he met the party which 
he had sent on ahead, Etienne Brulé and 
Father Le Caron, the first missionary to 
reach Huronia. The Indians were not ready 
for the war party, and Champlain spent the 
period of enforced waiting exploring Huronia 
which was destined, within the next few 
decades, to become the land of martyrs. He 
knew the country round about the present 
Martyrs’ Shrine and old Fort St. Marie, 
where the bloody assaults of the Troquois 
were to obliterate the little missions in the 
wilderness. He visited all the nearby Indian 
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careful notes the 


making 
“savage” mode of living. 
At length the war party was ready, and 


villages, 


the guides led the way across Lake Simcoe. 
An arduous portage brought them into 
Balsam Lake, and then through a series of 
other lakes into Lake Ontario. That water 
highway later served the voyageurs in the 
fur trade, forming a secondary route to the 
west. Following that course to-day, the 
canoeist need not portage once in the 240 
miles between Lake Huron and Lake Ontario. 

Reaching from Georgian Bay to the Bay 
of Quinte, the Trent) Waterway system 
makes use of little streams and seven of the 
Kawartha Lakes. Marine railways carry 
canoes, motor-boats, sailboats and launches 
past the falls on the Severn River. Hydraulic 
lift locks, amongst the highest in the world, 
ease boats over the height-of-land at Lake- 
field and Peterborough. Canal locks lower the 
traveller down to the level of Lake Ontario. 

The zig-zag route across southern Ontario, 
utilizing lakes and streams with only 338 
miles of canalization, has long been enjoyed 
by the casual traveller. It is splendid vaca- 
tion country with numerous resorts and ex- 
cellent waters for fishing, bathing and 
boating. Its proximity to larger cities makes 
it all the more appealing to many, yet it is 
still wild enough for good hunting and fish- 
ing. Muaskinonge, bass, pickerel, several 
kinds of trout and smaller fish may be 
taken along the waterway. 

Champlain's trail from Georgian Bay may 
he followed by highway through the rolling 
landscape which he loved, finding it “very 
beautiful and attractive. Along the banks 
it seemed as if the trees had been planted 
in most places for pleasure.” Through the 
park-like countryside his bireh-bark flotilla 
made its way in the mellow September air. 
The mosquitoes were gone, and travelling 
was a delight. The party emerged upon Lake 
Ontario through the winding and_ pictur- 
esque Bay of Quinte, near present-day 
Trenton and Belleville. 

Crossing the eastern end of Lake Ontario 
near the entrance to St. Lawrence River, the 
party came upon “some beautiful and very 


Champlain’s explorations opened up the west to 
commerce, assymbolized by this side group of 
the Champlain monument at Orillia. Fur-traders 
were quick to follow where he led the way. 


THE CHAMPLAIN TRAIL 


large islands”. The Thousand Islands to-day 
forma summer colony of considerable wealth, 
and are every bit as picturesque as Cham- 
plain claimed. Some of the islands belong to 
the people, as part of the Thousand Islands 
National Park. Ferries and sight-seeing cruise- 
ships shuttle around the island channels, and 1 ae 


beyond Gananoque the new International 
Bridge steps from island to island. 

By this time Champlain’s party was in 
Iroquois territory, now the State of New i 
York. They hid their canoes and proceeded | 
quietly by land. Early in October they came Ss Ww 
upon the stronghold of the Lroquois. Instead 
of taking it by surprise according to plan, 
the Indian allies became quite out of hand. 
Champlain could excuse them, “for they are 
ho soldiers, and besides they do not want 
any discipline and only do what seems good 
to them which ruins all their affairs”. 
And so it proved in this case. The expedition 
ended in disaster. Champlain himself was 
wounded by two arrow shots, and the re- 
treat got under way hastily. 

Champlain and his men were not  per- 
mitted to return to the French settlements 
by way of the St. Lawrence, his Huron allies 
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putting forth one excuse after another to | which the explorers of the north and west 
keep the Frenchmen with them. Champlain, — travelled. It formed a military highway for 
therefore, spent the winter with the Hurons — the soldiers and royageurs under DeTroyes 
in their miserable huts. He explored the and D'Tberville when they raided the Hud- 
counties in southwestern Ontario, continuing — son’s Bay Company forts on James Bay in 
his extensive notes on the country and its 1686. Up the Ottawa, also, went La Véren- 
people. His observations revealed to him | drye and his gallant sons half a century later 
more than ever the need for civilization and — to discover the rolling prairies far bevond 
Christianity amongst his savage allies. the Great Lakes. Here, too, followed Alex- 

In May, 1616, Champlain left the country — ander Mackenzie and David Thompson, the 
of the Hurons with all his men excepting geographer, on their long travels bevond the 
Father LeCaron, who remained to labour Rockies to the Pacific Coast. 


amongst the Indians. It is probable that Down that flowing highway came the 
the Frenchmen returned home by the French- bales of shining furs, furs from the Lake 


Ottawa river route. Forty days of travelling Superior region and from as far west as the 
brought them to the trading-post at Mont- | Athabaska country. They were portaged and 
real after a journey of some 2,000 miles. paddled hundreds of miles before they 

The Father of New France had completed — reached the trading-post at Montreal. Park- 


his last trip of exploration. From that time — man could declare: “The River Ottawa is the 
on until his death on Christmas Day in mainartery of Canada. Stop its flow, and you 
1635 the settlement at Quebee demanded — will stop the flow of the life-blood of Canada.” 


his time and energy. his thoughts must In this day of lake freighters, transeon- 
often have turned from those worries to the — tinental railways and highways, sportsmen 
beautiful country he had explored to the west- and vacationists have fallen heir to the old- 
ward. He must have mused overits futureand — time canoe routes of the past. Those lakes nt 
dreamed of the day when it would be settled. © and rivers which so lured Champlain have Ca: 
Tie trail where Champlain’s paddles the same magic for others. The trail he not 
flashed beeame the shining highway to the — blazed is followed by canoe, by motor-boat, por" 
undiscovered regions bevond. In his wake — by sailboat, while many travellers parallel Py 
came the missionaries who suffered the full) his course on the highways and _ railways = 
1s 


horrors of Lroquois attacks. Where his canoe — which follow the historic route. Other rivers 

led the way, voyageurs and fur-traders, ex- have lured the sportsman, the explorer and 

plorers and coureurs-des-bois followed for well — the fur-trader and have served as highways 

over 200 veurs. of trade, but none can compare with the 
The Ottawa was the water highway by Champlain trail. 


A quiet stretch of the 
; Severn River, which 
s drains from Lake Sim- 
= coe and is part of the 
Trent Canal system. It 
is probable that Cham- 
plain ascended the 
Severn on his way to 
Lake Simcoe. 
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A double flight of locks at 
Fenelon Falls on the Trent 
Canal. Champlain would 
not have to portage once 
on the long trip of 240 
miles from Georgian Bay 
to the Bay of Quinte if he 
were now to follow his 
historic route of 1615. 


The tumbling waters of 
Burleigh Falls have been 
circumvented by a double 
flight of locks leading 
from Lovesick Lake to 
Stony Lake (the ‘Jewel of 


x: the Kawarthas”’). 


The hydraulic lift lock at 
Kirkfield on the Trent 
Canal. The lift here is 49 
feet. A lift lock is faster 
but much more expensive 
than the ordinary canal 
lock. This and the lift lock 
at Peterborough, also on 
the Trent Canal, are among 
the largest in the world. 
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TORQUAY — 


Queen of the English Riviera 
by H. BERKELEY HOLLYER 


in the lovely English 

county of Devon, has recently been described 
as “the Canadian airman’s dream of home”, 
as it is now the principal repatriation centre 
in Great Britain, and every member of the 
R.CLA.F. feels that once he has arrived in 
Torquay he is at the threshold of his own 
home. “There are three Torbays in the world 
one in Newfoundland, another on the 
coast of Nova Seotia, and the Torbay on 


whose shores Torquay stands; so that, in 


this respect, Canada and Torquay have 
something in common, and it is probable 
that the Canadian Torbay acquired its 
name through one of the Devonian seafaring 
explorers who set sail from his home shores. 

In contrast to the greater part of Canada, 
Torquay enjoys a soft climate, and has been 
described as the “Town of Palms and Flow- 
ers’, in which respect, according to Can- 
adians, its wealth of colour has no counterpart 
anywhere (with the exception of Victoria) in 


At top:—Oddicombe Beach at Babbacombe, Torquay 


* Since this article was written the R-C.A.F. Repatriation Depot at Torquay has been closed 
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An attractive view of the Torquay Harbour, with Waldon Hill in the background 


Canada. To this splendour other colours are 
added by nature in the red soil of Devon, red 
and white cliffs, and the Mediterranean blue 
so often seen there in the sea and sky. It is 
to its equable climate, in the first instance, 
that Torquay owes its reputation as an all- 
vear-round resort, while the magnificence of 
its geographical setting provides an addi- 
tional attracting feature. The town, like the 
eternal city of Rome, is built on seven hills, 
some of which rise directly from the shores of 
Torbay: and on their sides are perched, in 
terraced gardens, many white buildings 
whose twinkling lights, after dusk, are 
delightfully picturesque. 

That Torquay is veritably a town of open 
spaces is due, not only to its parks and public 


Photo by Wilson Gould 


gardens, but also to the spaciousness of many 
of its private gardens. The former cover 
over 1,000 acres of the borough’s entire area 
of 6,238 acres; in addition, the Corporation 
has, in recent vears, purchased a great deal 
of land, principally at Cockington and on the 
eastern side of the town, where a coastal 
strip some miles in length preserves from 
spoliation the natural beauty of the district. 

Mention of Cockington evokes the re- 
flection that this lovely old-world thatched 
village is mentioned in Domesday Book as 
“Cockintone’, its lands having been given 
by William the Conqueror to one of his 
nobles by the name of William Hostiarius. 
There is no town in Great Britain, either 
inland or on the coast, which boasts such a 
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At top:—The colourful Abbey Gar- 
dens have a particularly attractive 
natural setting. 


Centre left:—Torquay’s central sea- 
front; note Palm Court Hote! at 
right in foreground, part of the 
Belgrave Hotel behind it, and Grand 
Hotel (headquarters of the R.C.A.F.) 
at extreme left. R.C.A.F. photo 


Centre right:—The Marine Spa, 

with ballroom on right and ‘“‘vita” 

glass sun lounge in foreground. 
R.C.A.F. photo 


Left:—A view of Torbay taken from 


the Marine Drive, Torquay 
Photo by Wilson Gould 
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variety of scenes within its actual bound- 
aries. Where else can one turn away from a 
busy seafront and be driven in two or three 
minutes to what might well be the heart of 
rural England incidentally, that 
modern hostelry, the Drum Inn, will be well 
known to many Canadian Air Force men 
of refreshment 


where, 


and women as source 
after a pleasant walk and a visit to the 
which they eagerly buy 


the 


famous forge at 


small souvenir horseshoes made by 
blacksmith. 

On the central seafront is Torre Abbey, 
with its rich meadowland merging into the 
Promenade. The old and perfectly preserved 
the twelfth- 


century abbey ruins is known locally as the 


monastic barn adjacent to 


“Spanish Barn”, owing to the fact that 397 
prisoners from a galleon of the Spanish 
Armada were imprisoned here after the ship 
had been brought into Torbay as a prisoner 
of war. The Spanish Barn now houses bag- 
gage for the R.C.A.F. Repatriation Depot, 
and many a “Canuck” reflects with interest 
that were it still the twelfth century he might 
be in monkly habit rather than in Air Force 
uniform! 

Another point of historical interest is 
Kents Cavern, dating back to the Great 
Ice Age: from this home of prehistoric man 


TORQUAY 


QUEEN OF THE ENGLISH RIVIERA 


have been unearthed remains of the mighty 
mammoth, the hyena, the cave bear and the 
fierce sabre-toothed tiger. 

Still another attraction is the beauty of 
the 
visible, on a clear day, the 40-mile-distant 
Dorset. 
“a resort within a resort’; it 


Downs at Babbacombe, whence is 


coast. of Babbacombe has been 
described as 
has its own delightful beaches of Oddicombe 
and Babbacombe (which are but two of six 
principal beaches along Torquay’s eleven 
miles of coastline), as well as its own concert 
hall, cinema, shops, public tennis courts, 
bowling green and English League football 
grounds. 

Apart from the natural beauty of Torquay, 
there is much of interest to the holiday- 
maker in search of sport and entertainment. 
Besides indoor and outdoor sea bathing, 
there are available three eighteen-hole golf 
courses, tennis, squash, bowls, rugby and 
English League association football, cricket, 
riding and and fresh-water fishing. 
Torbay (whose regattas are now to be re- 
vived after the war hiatus) provides one of 
the best vachting courses in Great Britain, 
and has been the scene of America Cup 
Trials and of an International Regatta in the 
coronation year of 1937, when at least five 


sea 


nations were represented. 


Torre Abbey (in background) and the ‘Spanish Barn” (at left) 
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Another outstanding event was the Inter- 
national Motor Boat Regatta in July, 1938, 
which included the race for the Duke of 


York's trophy. Again five nations — Britain, 
Canada, the United States, France and 


Holland competed in the Regatta and for 
the Duke of York’s trophy, won by the 
United the first 
three named nations only were represented); 
the Canadian entrants were R. J. Melnnis 
driving Miss Quebee ITT and C. F. Wheaton 
driving Shadow I7. During the war period 


States, (in which event 


and since, local residents have enjoved base- 
ball matches plaved by Canadian and Amer- 
ican service teams. 

Foremost amongst indoor entertainment 
is the fine programme of music contributed 
by the Municipal Orchestra and = interna- 
tionally famous concert artists: over 400 
broadcasts have been given, which, in many 
cases, were heard all over the world. Theat- 
rical productions of a high standard are a 
regular weekly event at the Pavilion, and 
include musical non-musicai plays, 
vaudeville, revues and pantomime. Canadian 
Service men and women patronize these 
entertainments very freely, and several of 
them are invited as guests to the Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoon concerts. Another 
popular pastime is dancing, and there were 
few Canadians stationed in Torquay who 
failed to visit the Spa Ballroom, the Town 
Hall, the Imperial Hotel, the Queen's Hotel, 


or others, for dancing. 


Left: — Cockington Forge — where 
blacksmith makes small souvenir horse- 
shoes for purchase by service personnel. 


Speaking of hotels, Torquay is primarily 
not an industrial town— 
and has a wealth of accommodation, from 
luxury 
Another feature, not common to all British 
seaside resorts, is the Marine Spa, which 


a holiday centre 


hotels to smaller establishments. 


includes, in addition to the Spa Ballroom, 
fine suites of medical baths, the covered 
warm sea-water swimming pool and a 200- 


. 


foot long “vita” glass sun lounge. 

Apart from the numerous facilities already 
mentioned, there are many others which, 
though taken for granted by the ordinary 
resident, make a definite appeal to Can- 
adians. The British habit of having afternoon 
tea as a light meal attracts both men and 
women of the R.C.LA.F., and they quickly 
find the various cafés where this delightful 
custom can be enjoyed. Another sociable 
practice is to meet friends in one of the com- 
fortable bars or inn parlours, and The Hole 
in the Wall, The Royal, and Gibbons, in 
addition to Fergy’s Bar, will be familiar 
names to those who have passed through the 
Repatriation Depot. Other 
places are those operated by the Knights of 


well-known 


Columbus —the club quarters at the Town 
Hall, the Bondi Hall, and the Country Club 
(just outside the boundaries of Torquay 
whose sweeping marble steps and massive 
marble pillars seem to combine the more 
appealing qualities of Buckingham Palace 
and a Greek temple!). The excellent Torquay 
shops are combed by Canadians for dress 
stvles, suit lengths, ete., while those selling 
antiques and “the lucky Dartmoor pixie” 
are always well-patronized, 


the 


R.C.A.F 


photo 


Right:—The Town Hall, Torquay—as seen 
by floodlight. 
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Municipal Orchestra at the Pavilion; 


The 
L.A.C. Earl Dick, R.C.A.F., is the vocalist. 
R.C.A.F. photo 


The fine texture and billiard-table smooth- 
ness of the bowling greens has often elicited 
the remark that they 
hundred vears old, though actually a bowling 


must be several 


green can be brought to this state of per- 


fection in a few if constructed of 


Cumberland turf from the north of England, 


vears 


and does not necessarily have to date back 
to the time when Drake played bowls on the 
Hoe at Plymouth, thirty 
before sallving forth to trounce the Spanish 


miles distant, 
Armada. 

Radar mechanics have noted with great 
interest the tablet in’ the Hall in 
honour of Professor Oliver Heaviside, F.R.S., 


Town 


who lived in Torquay for a time, and whose 
brother kept the musical saloons in Torwood 
Street: his discovery of the Heaviside Laver 
was a tremendous contribution to electrical 
science and made radar possible. 

Finally, Canadians, no less than other 
visitors, find Torquay a wonderful centre 
from which to visit such surrounding points 
of interest in the lovely county of Devon 
as: Buckfast Abbey, built by the hands of 


the Benedictine monks themselves; Brixham, 
noted for its fishing industry and for the 
landing of William of Orange (William IIT) 
there on November 5th, 1688, in quest of 
the crown of England (it was in Brixham, 
too, that the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, first 
Vicar of All Saints Church, composed the 
“Abide with Me”); 


Dartmoor, with its wild ponies, Combes and 


famous hymn, and 


Tors—a particularly interesting section of 


this diverse and beautiful county of Devon. 
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The Overland Telegraph 


by CORDAY MACKAY 


overland telegraph 
scheme of 1865-66 was, in many respects, 
one of the most ambitious undertakings of 
the nineteenth century. People of to-day 
who believe that enterprises such as the 
Canol project or the building of the Alaska 
Highway are the prerogatives of the twen- 
tieth century alone would do well to read 
the history of that earlier and more difficult 
undertaking. That it ended in failure was 
in no way the fault of the enterprise but 
was entirely due to the (for it) unfortunate 
coincidence that the Atlantic cable was suc- 
cessfully laid in July, 1866. The story of the 
attempt to complete the line through British 
Columbia and Siberia, in a race, as it were, 
with time, was revived in 1942 with the 
coming of American builders once more into 
the north. This time the project was the 
completion of a military highway. On this 
occasion, too, time was an element to be 
kept sharply in mind, for the Japanese might 
invade the unprotected shores of this con- 
tinent. It was fitting that General O’Connor, 
the American officer in charge of this mil- 
itary road, should present copies of a Journal 
or Letter Book kept in 1865 by Colonel 
Bulkley, his forerunner in an historical par- 
allel, to the Provincial Archives and the city 
of Vancouver. With the presentation of this 
old record book the public was reminded of 
the story of the Western Union Telegraph's 
attempt to build a bridge of communication 
across North America into Asia and Europe. 

From the year 1837, when Morse patented 
his electro-magnet telegraph in the United 
States, until nearly the end of the century, 
tremendous developments in telegraphic 
communications took place. True, the elec- 
tro-magnet itself had been invented in 
England by Steinheil and Sturgeon and it 
was their invention which gave Morse the 
idea of a telegraph. In 1844 the first line of 
about 40 miles was opened between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. The first line in 


England was between London and Gosport 
and a speech of Queen Victoria opening 
Parliament was the first message telegraphed 
in that country. All countries on the Con- 
tinent followed gradually and all adopted 
the Morse code. In Canada the Montreal 
Telegraph Company was formed in 1846 
and a line was opened to Toronto and 
Niagara Falls. This was later extended west- 
ward to Winnipeg. Newspapers soon began 
to use the wires for news and despatches 
and the era of the modern big dailies was 
ushered in. 

The idea of telegraphic communication be- 
tween the continents by means of submarine 
cables was early entertained. Its successful 
development, however, came only after the 
discovery of the use of gutta-percha as an 
insulator. This was about the vear 1848. The 
first effective cable was laid between Dover 
and Calais in 1851 and by 1854 there were 
several lines operating between England and 
Ireland and the continent. The first attempt 
to lay a cable across the Atlantic in 1857 
ended in failure when the cable broke at a 
depth of 2,000 fathoms. In 1858 another line 
was laid from Ireland to Newfoundland, but 
again, after three months’ operation, it 
broke. In the years 1865 and 1866 two more 
attempts were made; the first line broke 
when two-thirds completed, but the second 
was successfully laid. These cables were 
largely the result of the efforts of Cyrus 
Field, the American financier, and Lord 
Kelvin, the British scientist. The success of 
these cables led to a great growth in sub- 
marine lines throughout the world, until by 
the vear 1929 there were 21 cables across 
the Atlantic between North America and 
Europe alone, and a total of about 3,500 
cables in the world, with a total length of 
over 300,000 miles. 

But it is the interval covering 1865 and 
1866 that is of interest to our story. In that 
period P. M. Collins, an American, conceived 
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the idea of linking the existing Western 
Union Telegraph at San Francisco with lines 
already in use from Moscow to the mouth 
of the Amur River on the Siberian coast. 
This was to be done by means of a line, 
through British Columbia and Alaska, which 
would be carried across the Bering Sea by 
a short cable. On January 26th, 1865, an 
ordinance was passed in the British Co- 
lumbia Legislative Council granting Perry 
MeDonough Collins the right to construct 
a telegraph line through British Columbia 
to connect with the telegraph lines of Russia 
and the United States. The voung colony 
was soon to be connected with the States 
to the south, for a line was finished early 
that spring. The first message to be carried 
over its wires on April I8th, 1865, was the 
sad story of the assassination of President 
Lincoln. In June of that vear a ship, the 
Milton Badger, arrived at the little port of 
New Westminster from New York, laden 
with wire, implements and supplies. Another 
ship, probably the Clara Bell, had proceeded 


Transportation difficulties of an earlier day 


Left: Members of the Col. 
lins’ Overland Telegraph 
Company; Mr. E. Conway, 
Chief of Building Construc- 
tion in British Columbia, is 
at extreme right. 


Right: View of Tatla Lake 
from Red Bluff, looking 
towards White Bluff typ- 
ical of the bleak scenery 
of the Northwest. 


Inset: Driftwood River, 
sluggish and unnavigable, 
has many _ counterparts 
among the small streams 
of this district. 


on up the coast to a rendezvous at Sitka. 
The enterprise was under way. 

The whole expedition had been carefully 
planned on semi-military basis, with 
Colonel C. S. Bulkley, on leave from the 
United States Army, as engineer-in-chief. 
Captain Scammon, loaned by the United 
States Revenue Service, was chief of the 
Marine Staff. Other officers were: Major 
Wright, adjutant; Major Chappel, chief 
quartermaster; Dr. Fisher, surgeon-in-chief; 
Major Kennicott, in charge of the Yukon 
party; Lieutenant Macrae, the Anadyr River 
party; Major Abasa, the Siberian party; 
Major Pope, the British Columbia party. 
Captain Conway had charge of the building 
party and two others were E. K. Laborne, 
interpreter, and Frederick Whymper, artist. 
Besides these there were also several men 
from the Smithsonian Institute who were 
to carry out scientific investigations. Major 
Kennicott was to be chief of this group, and 
serving under him were Messrs. Dall, Roth- 
rock, Bannister and Elliott. 


Left: Poling a dugout on Driftwood River. 
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The company had by the end of the vear 
seven sea-going vessels as well as several 
smaller river craft. Some of these were the 
Geo. S. Wright, a steamer: the Nightingale, 
a clipper; the Mumford, a river steamer, 
which opened navigation on the Skeena; 
five barques, some of which were the Clara 
Bell, the Onward, the Palmetto, and the 
Milton Badger. There are many references 
to the possibilities of river travel in the re- 
ports in the Journal. One speaks of the 
Yukon as a “largely navigable stream filled 
with Islands. Sand bars block its passage 
in many places to all except light draft boats, 
but this was probably observed in only one 
of the many passages in which this great 
river winds through the islands in its course. 
From the evidence since received it is cer- 
tain that the most southern mouth of this 
river has an entrance to the sea with 
ten fathoms of water on the bay.” It was 
thought that Port Clarence on the Alaskan 
coast would be a good landing place for the 
cable as it had a good entrance with ten 


Centre:The first portage from Bear Lake 


fathoms of water and a mud bottom. “Open- 
ing into its eastern side’, continues the 
report, “is Granby Harbour, smaller in ex- 
tent, and completely landlocked, proving a 
good landing for our cable and the only 
practicable and safe one on the American 
side of Behring Straits . . . The proposed 
cable route across Anadyr Bay is two hun- 
dred and nine miles, which can be avoided 
by building a line north and crossing the 
Gulf of St. Croix, about one hundred and 
eighty miles, with water of such depth that 
icebergs alone could injure the cable: these 
are unknown in Behring Sea or south of it, 
the northward currents preventing any drift 
of these masses south.” 

The land route of the telegraph, as planned, 
was to follow the courses of the three rivers, 
the Fraser, the Yukon and the Anadyr. 
Main supply depots were established which 
could be reached by one of the company’s 
steamers bringing supplies from San Fran- 
cisco. One of these centres was Victoria; 
another was St. Michaels on the Siberian 


Right— Blankets for sails on Tatla Lake 
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coast. Later others were established on the 
Skeena and Nass Rivers. Early August, 
1865, the Fraser River party had the line 
completed 101 miles beyond Yale. The ex- 
ploring party, under Major Pope, spent the 
winter at Bulkley 
they had built on the northern end of Tatla 
Lake, in the Omineca Mountains. In 1866 
the work went rapidly forward. By June, 450 
and the wire 


House, a depot which 


miles of trail had been cut 
stretched on the poles. One hundred and 
fifty animals were used for packing in sup- 
plies to a point from which they were trans- 
ported by boat from Quesnel up the Fraser, 
Blackwater and Stuart Rivers. The work in 
British Columbia was made much easier by 
the nearness of settlements and sources of 
supply. Moreover there was everywhere an 
abundance of trees for poles. 

The plan of work was to have a surveyor 
go ahead with a rough sketch of the country. 
He had over two hundred axemen who blazed 
the trail. Behind them came the choppers 
who cut down the trees within a width of 
20 to 30 feet. Next came a man who paced 
the distances of about 70 yards and drove 
a stake at each one; then a party of China- 
men who dug the post holes; then axemen 
who cut poles for the wires; they, in their 
turn, were followed by the pole setters, who 
nailed brackets and placed the insulators on 
these and set the poles upright in the holes. 
Lastly 


wire. Stations were set up at regular inter- 


came the wiring party to string the 
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Bulkley House, Tatla 
Lake, British Colum. 
bia 

(Copied from a watercolour 
by Pope, 


vals and soon telegraph operators were send- 
ing the first messages by wire back to the 
settlements of New Westminster and the 
States. It is a well-known story that the 
first wire to reach the former from the interior 
was addressed to Mr. Greeley of the Colonial 
Hotel and read as follows: “Send a bottle of 
champagne to the Telegraph Office to Mr. 
Conway withthecomplimentsof Landvoight.” 

One of the best sources of information on 
the work of the Siberian party is to be found 
in Whymper’s Journeys in Alaska or Russian 
America. It graphically describes the con- 
ditions under which the men had to work 
and makes the reader realize that here were 
the pioneers of Arctic travelling. “Our ex- 
pedition”, Arctic in 
its character and affords perhaps the latest 
confirmation of the possibility of men en- 
during extreme temperatures and working 
hard at the same time. During the winter 
of 1865-66 we had stations at the head of the 
Okhotsk Sea and at the Anadyr River, 
Eastern Siberia; at Plover Bay and Port 
Clarence, on either side of Behring Straits: 
two in Norton Sound, and one on the great 
Yukon River, 


somewhat lower latitudes.’ 


he says, “was largely 


several parties in 
* The great prob- 
lem was, of course, food and shelter. While 


on the trail, in the preliminary work of ex- 


besides 


ploring the route to be taken, they had to 
depend on rough camps and the native 
homes which were often filthy to a degree. 
In Russian Alaska the winter dwellings of 
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Right: —Telegraph Creek, British Columbia, 
whose name commemorates the Collins’ ex- 


pedition. 


the Ingelete Indians were underground with 
the roof raised above the ground only enough 
to allow the occupants to crawl into a nar- 
row passage a little over two feet in height. 
A square hole in the roof let out the smoke 
of the fire below. In extreme cold this was 
covered with skins, which shut in a great 
deal of smoke and carbonic acid gas. 
Occasionally on the trail they made shel- 
ters and managed to exist in spite of some 
extremely low temperatures. “In camping”, 
the same narrative continues, “we could 
almost always, after clearing a space in the 
snow, lay down a bed of fir brush for our 
blankets and hides to rest on. This, with 
the certainty of a good log fire, made any 
temperature endurable. Tents we rarely 
used at this time, but sometimes erected a 
semi-circular screen of cotton drill or canvas 
around our camp to shelter us from our only 
enemy, the wind. Our first care was always 
to put everything eatable out of reach of 
our dogs, and, as they do not object to old 
boots, skin clothing, and will frequently eat 
their own harness, it was a somewhat dif- 
ficult task.” (Whymper, Fort Youkon. ) 
Food was, next to shelter, a major problem 
of the Siberian party particularly. The 
other two parties had supply bases, but for 
those on the Asiatic side there was none, 
and it had been prophesied that the men 
would perish in the wilds of Kamchatka. 
Colonel Bulkley, therefore, sent a party of 
four men, under Major Abasa, himself a 
Russian, to superintend the work there. 
The others were James A. Mahood, a civil 
engineer from California; R. J. Bush from 
the Carolinas, where he had seen three vears 
of active service, and Major Kennan. They 


had sailed to Petropaulovski in a Russian 
ship, the Olga, and from there were to ex- 
plore for possible routes to connect with the 
already existing Russian telegraph from 
Moscow to the mouth of the Amur. They 
took with them supplies of tea, sugar, canned 
beef, black rve bread, four or five frozen 
reindeer, salt, dried fish and cakes of frozen 
milk, such as were common in Siberia. They 
also took along tobacco, beads, pipes and 
knives for trading with the natives. They 
separated into two parties and were to meet 
again on April Ist, 1866, at Gihiga. Kennan, 
in his report on his experiences, speaks of 
his supplies of canned food and gives a pic- 
ture of rather luxurious travel fare of tinned 
tomatoes, peaches, soup, corn, beef and 
desiccated vegetables that sounds almost 
too modern. The cooking of these foods when 
‘amp was made at night was simple—to the 
initiated! For the novice there were apt to 
be complications. The method was to set 
the cans in a bed of hot ashes—after making 
sure that the tops were punctured to allow 
the steam to escape. Kennan had difficulty in 
persuading his native companions that this 
must be done. One night, to their constern- 
ation, a can of mutton exploded, scattering 
fragments of meat far and wide. They scram- 
bled to a safe distance, shouting ““Kammuck” 
(the devil), and he could not get them to re- 
turn and finish the preparations for the meal. 

The other party did not fare so well. The 
company barque, Golden Gate, bringing sup- 
plies and workmen from San Francisco, was 
wrecked and nearly all the stores were lost. 
Fort Connolly, a post nthe shores of BearLake, 
which was frequently visited by members of the 


Overland Telegraph Company stationed at 
near-by Bulkley House. 
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Thus there were about 47 more men to feed 
and very little food available at the camp 
at the mouth of the Amur River. They were 
250 miles from a settlement in the dead of 
winter, with no dogs to be had, for the native 
village near them was deserted. Finally a 
rescue party reached them with3,000 pounds of 
beans, rice, hard bread and assorted supplies. 

Kennan seems to have been one of the 
more fortunate of the explorers, for after 
three months wandering in Kamehatka he 
and his companion finally reached Gihiga 
and were entertained to dinner at the home 
of the local Ispravnik (Governor). “We ate”, 
he says, “in a room furnished with rosewood 
tables and saw for the first time in months 
such table appurtenances as linen, silver and 
china. After the ‘15° drops of brandy and a 
lunch of smoked fish, rve bread and caviar, 
which always precedes a Russian dinner, we 
sat down to a real dinner of cabbage soup, 
salmon pie, venison cutlets, game pies, plum 


puddings and pastry. Tall slender glasses of 


cool beaded Cliquot let me to meditate on 
the vicissitudes of travel in Siberia. Yester- 
day we were squatting in a Karak tent and 
eating reindeer meat out of a wooden trough 
with our fingers.” 

The conversation at) dinner naturally 
turned to the news of the day. In spite of 
their own isolation the explorers were able 
to give the Ispravnik information he had 
not heard for he had had no news from 
Russia in eleven months. The murder of 
Lincoln and the story of the ill-starred 
French invasion of Mexico were the most 
dramatic of the news items discussed. 

By the second of April all the members 
of the Siberian exploring party had arrived 
at Gihiga and over a steaming samovar of 
tea they exchanged stories of their adven- 
tures and discussed the findings of their 
explorations. They had covered the whole 
of the Kamehatka Peninsula in that one 
winter and altogether, in the seven months, 
they had travelled an aggregate of almost 
10,000 miles, chiefly by dog sled. They found 
that they could hire about 1,000) Yakoot 
labourers along the Lena River at 860 a 


vear and could also purchase innumerable 


Siberian horses for transportation. Some of 
the reports favoured the use of reindeer for 
this work instead of cither dogs or horses, 
for the latter would be too expensive to feed, 
entailing the transport of large supplies of 
fish or hay. The deer would forage for them- 
selves at night, for they subsisted on the 
moss which abounded in the barrens. In 
spite of their experiences they all agreed 


Left: Bridgeat Hagweilget built by Indians, 
who salvaged the wire abandoned by the 
Telegraph Company. 


Below: The modern steel bridge which to-day 
spans Bulkley River. 
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that, as one put it in his report, “the terrors 
of the climate to be encountered have proved 
almost mythical upon trial”. 

“Battling with mosquitoes and boredom”, 
they began their long, weary wait for ships. 
About the middle of August, 1867, the Clara 
Bell arrived from San Francisco, loaded with 
brackets and insulators. On board was a 
correspondent of the New York Herald and 
a Russian commissioner. Prospects were 
looking up. The work was pushed forward 
with all vigour before snowfall. In September 
the Palmetto arrived with nearly 100 more 
officers and men, as well as stores of wire 
and implements. There also came on the 
scene at this time a Russian corvette which 
was to help in laying the cable across the 
straits when it arrived from England. 

The exploration had not been without its 
tragedies. Major Kennicott, chief of the 
scientific corps and in charge of the Yukon 
party, had died suddenly at Nulatto. His 
hody was taken to San Francisco aboard 
the flag ship Golden Gate. The death of an- 
other officer, Lieutenant Robinson, at Tele- 
graph Bluff Station in Siberia, March, 1867, 
was later reported by Lieutenant MacRae 
of the Anadyr party. Robinson, a young 
Englishman who had been a volunteer in 
the civil war, was taken suddenly ill on the 
trail and died that night, as MacRae says, 
“in my arms, in a cold and cheerless Yourt 
(shelter). The next day we sewed him up in 
blankets and buried him in the snow, hoping 
to get the body out later and have it properly 
interred.” His death apparently awakened 
the company to the need for better medical 
supplies for their men in the wilderness. 

In British Columbia, meanwhile, the work 
had been progressing favourably. As the 
line moved north the headquarters were 
moved from the Fraser to the Skeena, where 
one of the company’s steamers, the Mumford, 
was employed as a transport boat. By the 
summer the wire was stretched to a point 
five miles bevond Fort Stager at the con- 
fluence of the Kispiox and Skeena Rivers. 

But here the end came. In August, 1866, 
the news arrived by wire at Quesnel that 
the Atlantic cable had at last been success- 
fully completed. As it was felt that it would 
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be of no use to try to compete with its 
services, the order to “down tools” was relue- 
tantly given to the men. It was, as Whymper 
says, “a great hardship to give up an enter- 
prise for which the men had suffered all 
possible hardships of cold, exile and starva- 
tion”. At Fort Stager the men showed their 
feelings by draping black on the telegraph 
poles. A block house was built at this point 
where all equipment was carefully stored, 
there being even then some small hope that 
the cable might again fail. John MeCutcheon, 
one of the operators, and William MeNeill 
were left in charge at this lonely outpost. 
In 1868, under instructions from the com- 
pany, McCutcheon abandoned Fort Stager. 
Tons of wire and material were left to the 
merey of the Indians and the elements. 
The natives finally used much of the wire 
to make fish traps and baskets. They even 
constructed a suspension bridge across 
Bulkley Canyon with the same material. In 
1873 Captain W. F. Butler in his travels 
came across remains of the telegraph line in 
British Columbia. These were a widely cut 
trail and poles still draped with festoons of 
wire—a mute relic of the ambitions of the 
Collins’ Overland Telegraph Company. In 
1902 much of the line was reopened and 
finally completed into the Yukon. 

The news of the success of the cable was 
brought to Siberia by the barque Sea Breeze 
from New Bedford, Massachusetts. In July, 
1867, the Onward brought orders to close 
up the business and discharge the native 
labourers, gather up the men and return to 
America. This was done, and in October the 
Onward sailed for San Francisco with all the 
officers except Lieutenants Price, Mahood 
and Kennan. They had decided to continue 
their adventuring and follow Major Abasa, 
who had left on the 6th of August for St. 
Petersburg. On the 24th of October the 
three started with dog sleds to travel the 
5,000 miles to Moscow. They reached 
Irkutsk on December 6th. On the 30th they 
crossed the Russian frontier and on January 
3rd, after ten weeks’ travel, saw the domes of 
Moscow glittering before them. They, at least, 
had had the satisfaction of covering the route 
their telegraph line would have followed. 
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Surveying Party 


on the move 


Surveyors 
camp on the shore 
of a northern lake. 


Right: 
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Ontario Surveys 
and the Land Surveyor 


by W. F. WEAVER 


INTRODUCTION 


Ever since history has been recorded the age- 
old disputes over land and boundary lines have 
played a part of paramount importance in the 
development of practically every country in the 
world. Canada has been no exception. 

For many decades such disputes were settled 
and the boundaries maintained by force. With 
the progress of civilization and the advent of 
the surveyor, however, more peaceful methods 
gradually came into effect. 

In the mapping and granting of Crown lands, 
the surveyor has always played avery important 
part. Exploration surveys, followed by township 
and townsite surveys were made. In the early 
days of Ontario's history this was accom plished 
with only primitive instruments, and, consider- 
ing all factors, the results achieved were quite 
satisfactory. Etched deep in the pages of On- 
tario’s history will be found stirring records of 
the hardships endured by the surveyor and the 
problems he encountered and overcame. 

To-day, specialists in this field ply their 
profession with modern instruments, and once 
a piece of land is surveyed and recorded their 
decision on its boundaries is not questioned. 
Although schooled to modern methods and 
equipped with the finest instruments, however, 
the surveyor still encounters many of the same 
hardships and opportunities for adventure as 
his predecessors experienced when they sur- 
veyed the wilderness which then characterized 
both Southern and Northern Ontario. 


* * * 


I. the development of the Province 
of Ontario as we know it to-day, with its 
modern community centres, its industries, 
the harnessed natural resources and produc- 
tive farms, from the days when it was unex- 
plored, unmapped and in a wilderness state, 
a major role has been played by the land 


All photographs by Pringle & Booth, Toronto 


surveyor, who during the past 182 vears has 
formed the vanguard of settlement across 
the length and breadth of the Province. 

Since ownership of land is the prime re- 
quisite for the building of industry and the 
development of agricultural and mining 
areas, natural resources and community 
centres, land surveys must come first. 
Exploration and survey control lines are re- 
quired for mapping purposes, and townships 
and townsites must be planned and surveyed 
to permit the disposition of land in accord- 
ance with the Statutes of Ontario governing 
the conveyancing and transfer of land. 

This province, with an area of some 
412,582 square miles (approximately three 
and a half times the size of the British Isles, 
but having only about nine per cent of its 
population) came into being, with the pass- 
ing of the British North America Act in 
1867. We must, however, go back to the 
time when Ontario formed part of the British 
Province of Quebee—when Canada was 
ceded by France to the Crown of England 
by the signing of the Treaty of Paris on 
the 7th day of February 1763—to discover 
the first surveys made under executive and 
civil authority. 

Major Samuel Holland, who fought under 
Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham, was ap- 
pointed Surveyor General of the Province 
of Quebee in 1764, and John Collins ap- 
pointed his deputy in the same year. But 
nearly twenty years elapsed before any 
movement was made to colonize the newly 
acquired territory now known as the Province 
of Ontario. No definite settlement took place 
west of Montreal (with minor exceptions in 
the vicinity of Niagara and Detroit) until the 
end of the revolt of the American Colonies. 

With the cessation of hostilities in the 
vear 1783 and the recognition of the inde- 


Left:—Representative inter-provincial boundary line in Northern Ontario. 


Extreme left:—Typical view of a surveyed boundary line in Northern Ontario. At lake crossings and 
at the top of high hills the survey lines are widened to facilitate their relocation, both on the 
ground and from the air. Such survey lines are used extensively to provide ground control lines for 


aerial mapping of unsettled and undeveloped portions of the country. 
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The identifying card in above photo reads as follows: 
This section was removed in 1932 from a Poplar 
tree on the boundary line between Ontario and 
Manitoba to verify the marks which had been placed 
on it in 1897, which the subsequent growth of the 
tree had entirely concealed. The section shows the 
reverse of the original marks, “B.T.”, while its 
thickness shows 35 years of tree growth. 

Lett J. W. Pierce, Peterborough 


This section of a hemlock tree was removed during the 
resurvey of a township boundary line from a bearing 
tree scribed with the letters, ‘‘B.T.”, at the time the 
original survey was made 40 years before. The ‘‘B.T.”, 
carved with a “timber scribe” (illustrated at right- 
hand side of photograph), remains in the original tree 
Two or more bearing trees are selected for referencing 
purposes at each survey corner, and are invaluable 
in re-establishing the position of a survey corner in 
retracement surveys. This photograph indicates the 
growth of the hemlock over the letters originally 
scribed on a blazed portion of it. 


Below:— 

An original survey-line tree post in the Township of 
Tiny, Georgian Bay region. The “XX” marked on it 
some 123 years ago is still distinguishable. 
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ONTARIO SURVEYS AND THE LAND SURVEYOR 


pendence of the United States, American 
colonists who had remained loyal to the 
British cause sought refuge and a new home 
on Canadian soil. Active measures were 
taken to provide settlement for these United 


Empire Loyalists on suitable Crown lands; 
we find that General Frederick Haldimand, 
Governor General of the British Province 
of Quebec, sent survey parties to examine 
the country along the St. Lawrence River 
west of Montreal, and in the neighbourhood 
of Fort Frontenac (now Kingston) at Catar- 
aqui. As a result of these explorations, the 
following survey instructions, dated 11th of 
September, 1783, were sent by General 
Haldimand to Deputy Surveyor General 
John Collins— and, as far as is known, these 
were the first township survey instructions 
issued under civil authority in the Province 
of Ontario. 


From General Haldimand to John Collins 
Headquarters, Quebec, 
September, 1783. 
John Collins, Esq.: 

Sir:- It being my intention to establish settlements 
for the provision of part of the distressed Loyalists 
resorting to this Province at and in the neighbourhood 
of Cataraqui, upon Lake Ontario, you are hereby 
directed to proceed to that place without loss of time 
for the purpose of surveying and laying out the several 
lands in townships and lots agreeably to the following 
instructions:- 

1. You will make an exact survey of the neck in- 
tended for the town lot, describing and expressing the 
nature of the ground and soil, and if Point Frederick is 
not commanded from Point Henry, on both which places 
sufficient spaces for fortifications must be reserved. 

2. At the west side of Cataraqui Harbour the ground 
near the fort and within the lines (as marked in the 
plan A,B,C) must remain to the Crown, for the use of 
the garrison, and as a place of resort for the Indians, 
where some of the most noted might be allowed to 
build, reserving sufficient spaces round the slips (where 
vessels were formerly constructed) unincumbered with 
buildings 

3. Though a common, containing about 400 acres, 
must be reserved for the use of the town, leases may be 
given for a term of years, not exceeding thirty years, to 
settle there as the people for the present will be glad 
to be as near the town as possible, and the common will 
be cleared by the time the town will be in want of it. 

+. The method of laying out townships of six miles 
square I consider as the best to be followed, as the 
people to be settled there are most used to it, and will 
best answer the proportion of lands I propose to grant 
to each family, viz.: 120 acres, of which six are to be in 
front, which will make 19 chains in front anf 63 chains 
25 links in depth, so that every township will have 25 
lots in front and four chains 75 links will remain for 
roads, with 7 concessions in depth. Fifty-eight links 
will remain for a road, by which distribution each 
township will contain 175 lots of 120 acres 

For your assistance in the execution of this business 
you will be joined at Montreal by Capt. Sherwood and 


Lieut. Cotte and also by Mr. Grass, captain of one of 
the companies of militia intended for that settlement, 
and these gentlemen will be attended with axemen, 
etc., proper for that occasion. 

You will begin your survey by a township on each 
side of the bay, and transmit it to me, together with 
your remarks, reporting to me in the like manner from 
time to time the progress you shall make 

As it is not improbable that in exploring these lands 
some of the persons employed may make choice of 
particular situations, and make preparations according- 
ly, to prevent which you are to signify to them that my 
intentions are to distribute the lots impartially by 
drawing for them, and that all timber cut down this 
fall, or any log houses they may choose to make and 
reside in until the settlements shall be regularly granted, 
will not be considered as any right of such persons, but 
entered as a temporary beginning, and should any of 
them prefer remaining there this winter to returning to 
Sorel, may have lots of four acres marked out for them 
in the common, which they will enjoy for thirty years, 
as before mentioned, by which means whatever work 
is done will forward the clearing of the common and be 
for the public good. The officers commanding at 
Carleton Island, Cataraqui, or any post you shall have 
occasion to call at are hereby directed to afford you 
every assistance in their power, whether in provisions 
or otherwise, for the speedy and effectual execution of 
these instructions. 

Wishing vou success, ete., 


F. Haldimand. 

During the vears 1783-84, John Collins 
and his assistants surveyed the boundaries 
of five townships and partly subdivided the 
townships into lots and concessions. These 
townships, extending west from Cataraqui 
Bay around the Bay of Quinte, were num- 
hered consecutively 1 to 5 and were later 
called Kingston, Ernestown, Fredericks- 
burgh, Adolphustown and Marysburgh. 
Early in January of the vear 1784, the first 
band of United Empire Loyalists ascended 
the St. Lawrence River to take possession 
of the lands which had been surveyed for 
them. The greater part of Capt. Grass’ party 
settled in Township No. 1, and thus began 
the first effective settlement made within 
the boundaries of present-day Ontario under 
the tenure of free and common socage. 

On the 24th of July, 1788, the British 
Province of Quebec, which up to that time 
had been divided into only two districts, 
was further divided into the districts of 
Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Nassau, Hesse 
and Gaspé. The names of the first four dis- 
tricts were changed by statutes passed at 
the first session of Parliament of the Prov- 
ince of Upper Canada in 1792 to the Eastern, 
Midland, Home and Western Districts. Land 
Boards were set up to deal with the dis- 
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position of Crown lands, and deputy sur- 
vevors, appointed by the Surveyor General, 
were attached to each district. This system 
continued only until shortly after the crea- 
tion of the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada on the 18th of November, 1791, for 
an Order-in-Council dated 
November 6th, 1794, which abolished the 
Land Boards. It was then directed that all 


Wits passed, 


applications for land should be made to the 
Lieutenant Governor-in-Council. From that 
time on, surveys were made under direct 
instructions from the Surveyor General in 
pursuance of the proclamation of His Excel- 
lencey, Lieutenant Governor Simeoe, dated 
February 7th, 1792, the first clause of which 
savs that the Crown lands “are to be run 
out and marked by His Majesty's Survevor 
or Deputy Surveyor General, or under his 
sanction and authority”. 

The appointment of deputy surveyors by 
the Survevor General under authority of the 
and sur- 


Lieutenant Governor-in-Counceil, 


veving under his direct instructions, con- 


Ist 


A typical specimen of the split-line method of 
recording surveyors’ field notes which sim. 
plifies and clarifies the work of relating meas. 
urements to topographical features. Introduced 
by Thomas Devine, Surveyor General of the 
Province of Upper Canada, this system was 
approved by the Government on April 2nd, 1859. 


tinued until the vear 1849 when an act was 
passed (12 Vie., Cap. 35) entitled “An Aet 
to Repeal Certain Acts mentioned therein 
and to make Better Provision Respecting 
the Admission of Land Surveyors and the 
Survey of Lands in the United Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada”. This act re- 
pealed all the previous ones and then set 
out various regulations and enactments 
which govern the profession of land survey. 
ing in both provinces. It provided for the 
appointing of a Board of Examiners consisting 
of the Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
six other competent persons appointed by 
the Governor. The subjects for examination 
were geometry, six books of Euclid, plain 
trigonometry, mensuration, plotting and 
map drawing, and spherical trigonometry 
and astronomy (of which the candidate was 
required to have sufficient knowledge to 
enable him to ascertain latitudes and draw 
meridians). Each applicant had to be at 
least twenty-one vears of age and was re- 
quired to serve under an instrument in writ- 
ing for three consecutive Vears as an appren- 
tice to a land surveyor duly admitted and 
practicing as such in Upper or Lower Canada. 

The appointment of surveyors remained 
in the hands of the Lieutenant Governor, 
recommendations for appointment being 
made following an examination conducted 
first by the Survevor General and after the 
vear 1849 by a Board of Examiners. In 1886 
the surveyors of the Province of Ontario 
organized as the Association of Provincial 
Land Surveyors and in 1892 were incorpor- 
ated as the Association of Ontario Land Sur- 
veyors. The Government retained the right 
to appoint two members of the Board of 
Examiners, and the Minister of Lands and 
Forests became ipso facto a member of the 
Council of Management. Between the years 
1784 ISS6, 697 
pointed; to-day, there are approximately 200 


and surveyors were ap- 
land surveyors following their profession. 
The origin of the various township survey 


systems prevailing in Ontario was at the 


eastern end of the Province, and, to provide 
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settlement for the large immigration of 
United Empire Loyalists and emigrants from 
the Mother Country, the Surveyor General 
and his deputy extended their township sur- 
veys westwards along Lake Ontario to the 
Niagara frontier. As the country developed 
and improved methods for land surveys were 
devised, it was found advisable to revise 
the township survey systems and the size of 
townships from time to time, having regard 
to new ideas in land-settlement schemes, 
physical characteristics of the country and 
municipal organization. After the first town- 
ship survey had been made, the following 
seven different systems of township surveys 
were adopted by the executive governments: 
(4) 2,400-acre section 
(2) Front-and-rear (5) 1,000-acre section 
(3) Double-front 

(7) 1,800-acre section 


(1) Single-front 


(6) 640-acre section 
*Typical section of a single-front) township 
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Under the single-front system the concession lines 
only were run, a single row of posts being planted along 
the front of each com ession. No side lines or side roads 
were surveyed. The first townships of this kind to be 
surveyed were intended to be SIX miles square. The 
size of the lots and townships, however, varied from 
time to time and no standard system appears to have 
been followed. The following may be noted as typical 
of several types of the single-front system: 

(1) Township seven concessions in depth and 25 lots 
in width with an allowance for road 40 feet in width in 
front of each concession. Lot measured 19.00 x 63.25 
chains and contained 120 acres. 

(2) Lots of 200 acres measuring 19.00 x 105.27 
chains with an allowance for road 40 feet wide in front 
of each concession and also every fifth lot. 

3) Lots of 200 acres measuring 20.00 x 100 chains 
with an allowance for road one chain in width in front 
cf each concession and also every fifth lot 

t) Lots of 200 acres measuring 20.00 x 100 chains 
with an allowance for road one chain in width in front 
of erie h concession and also every second lot. 

5) In addition to the variations in the single-front 


townships surveyed during this period, there were a few 
townships surveyed under special circumstances which 
do not come under any regular classification. The 
Township of Sandwich on the Detroit River was laid 
out to accommodate the French settlers, and some of 
the townships granted to the Troquois on the Grand 
River belong to this class. 

The typical lot surveyed according to the single-front 
system is deep and narrow, but during the latter part 
of the period in which the system was in vogue a number 
of townships were surveyed with lots 30 chains wide by 
66.67 chains in depth, each lot containing 200 acres. 
In the vear 1818, this was adopted as a standard lot 
size for a new type of township called the double-front. 


*Tvpical section of front-and-rear system 
1787-1815 
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By the front-and-rear system, all the side lines of the 
lots, instead of the concession lines, were run in the 
original survey. The lots contained 100 acres and 
measured 20.00 x 50.00 chains with an allowance for 
road one chain in width in front of each concession and 
between every other lot. This system entailed a 
tremendous mileage of survey line and, obviously, 
could not find continued favour with authorities owing 
to the excessive survey costs. There were only Six 
townships surveyed under this system and they are 
located in the Niagara Peninsula and comprise the 
townships of Niagara, Stamford, Saltfleet, Barton, 
Grimsby and Grantham 
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*Typical section of double-front system 
ISI8-1829 
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Under the double-front system concession lines only 
were run, but survey posts were planted on both sides 


Original suevevy lines run on the ground are indicated by broken lines; original survey posts by small squares 183 
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of the allowance for road bet ween the concessions. Each 
lot contained 200 acres and measured 30.00 x 66.67 
chains with an allowance for road one chain in width in 
front of each concession and every fifth or sixth lot. 
Generally the survey lines were along the centre line of the 
concession road, which was sometimes posted, inaddition, 
to lot corners: there were, therefore, in this case, three 
rows of posts. At about this time, 100-acre plots were 
allocated to settlers and the Crown grants were generally 
made in one-half lots. In order that the settlers might 
locate their property limits for the back 100 acres, this 
double-front system of posting was introduced. 

It will be noted that in the township systems so far in- 
troduced the actual survey lines extended from one boun- 
dary of the township to the other and no check or proof 
lines, by means of cross lines,were made. Residents in cer- 
tain parts of Southern Ontario are familiar with the jogs 
occurring on the concession roads at the intersection of 
the side roads in single-front townships, or with the 
jogs which occur in the middle of the double-front 
system concessions. The reason was that the side lines 
were drawn on the same course as the governing line 

which is generally the township boundary at the end of 
the concession from which the lots are numbered) from 
the lot corner at the front of the concession in a single- 
front township, or from the lot corners at the front of 
each half-lot in the case of a double-front township. If 
there was any error in the measurement of each lot 
across the township in the original survey, such jogs 
were inevitable. To provide a check on the accuracy of 
the survey, an Order-in Council was passed on March 
27th, 1829, providing for the surveying of townships into 
sections or blocks by running in the original survey 
certain side lines between lots. 


*Typical section of 2,400-acre section system 
1829-1851 


66567 


The 2,400-acre section system adopted the same 
sized lots and the same method of planting survey 
posts as did the double-front system, with a road 
allowance one chain in width on every alternate 
concession line and every third lot line. The lines of 
survey were run in the centre of the concession road 


allowances and every other side road allowance, thereby 
establishing a check on the accuracy of the survey and 
creating a section of 2,400 acres containing 12 lots of 
200 acres each. To compensate for the extra mileage in 
the surveying of the township thus entailed, a blind line 
was left between every alternate concession line. A jog 
would, therefore, exist in the lot corners at the blind 
concession line unless the actual ground survey was 
theoretically correct. 


*Typical section of 1,000-acre section system 
1835-1906 
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Townships were first laid out by the 1,000-acre 
section system in 1835 by the Canada Company, which 
acquired from the Government, among other lands, one 
million acres of unsurveyed territory, known as the 
Huron Tract, and purchased from the Six Nation 
Indians. The lot measured 20.00 x 50.00 chains and 
contained 100 acres with an allowance for road one 
chain in width at every alternate concession line and 
every fifth lot line. The survey lines in the original 
survey were in the centre of the allowance for road, 
thereby creating sections containing 1,000 acres with 
ten lots of 100 acres each. Survey posts were planted 
at the front angles of all lots. In the year 1851 this 
system was adopted for Crown surveys, except that the 
government introduced the placing of a one-chain 
allowance for road along the banks of rivers and lakes. 
It may be noted here that, in all subsequent townships 
of this and other systems (with a few exceptions, 
including that typeof township where no road allowances 
were laid out and 5 per cent was reserved for roads) an 
allowance for road was made along the banks of rivers 
and lakes. The 1,000-acre block system proved popular 
and was used in laying out townships extending from 
Georgian Bay to the Ottawa River. Some 200 town- 
ships of this type were surveyed, representing the 
largest area subdivided, up to that time, according to 
one pattern. 


640-acre section svstem, 1859 
6-mile square township 


The American system of six-mile townships with 
sections and quarter-sections was experimented with by 
the surveying of a few townships along the north shore 
of Lake Huron, north of Sault Ste. Marie and also near 
Fort William. There are three distinct patterns of this 
type of township. 


“Original survey lines run on the ground are indicated by broken lines; original survey posts by small squares 
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Typical section of pattern 1 of 
640-acre section 
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Pattern | was applied to those townships now within 
the Province that were laid out by the Dominion 
Government prior to the settlement of the boundary 
dispute in 1882; they comprised 36 sections one mile 
square with an allowance for road one and one-half 
chains in width around each section. These sections 
were numbered from 1 to 36, starting from the southeast 
corner of the township, and were divided for patent 
purposes into quarter-sections of 160 acres. The survey 
posts were planted at the section and quarter-section 
corners on the lines of survey which were the south and 
west sides of the allowance for road. The allowance for 
road was later reduced by legislation to one chain in 
width. 


Typical section of pattern 2 of 
640-acre section 
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Pattern 2 includes townships of similar size laid out 


“Typical section of pattern 3 of 
640-acre section 
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Pattern 3 was applied to townships of similar size 
divided into concessions one mile deep, each containing 
twelve lots 40 chains wide by 80 chains in depth, with 
an area of 320 acres, 5 per cent being reserved for roads. 

The survey posts were planted at the lot corners on 
the front of every concession, and each township is, 
therefore, single-front in principle. Thus, the frame- 
work of this type of township corresponds to that used 
in the western provinces and in the United States, but 
the essential design is actually a modification of the 
original single-front township system which was in- 
troduced in the first surveys made in the Province. 
This particular type of the 640-acre section system was 
used entirely in laying out townships in the northern 
part of Ontario, until the 1,800-acre section was in- 
troduced in the year 1906 for the Clay Belt region of 
Northern Ontario. The 640-acre section 6-mile town- 
ship is still used by the government in laying out town- 
ships in the north part of the Province, exclusive of the 
Clay Belt area. This type of township was intended to 
cover that part of the country which was broken and 
generally unsuitable for agricultural purposes. 


*Typical section of 1,800-acre section, 1906 
9-mile square township 
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“Original survey lines run on the ground are indicated by unbroken lines; original survey posts by small squares 187 
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Lots surveyed by the 1,800-acre section system 
measured 25.25 chains x 59.50 chains in depth. A 
township contains 12 concessions of 28 lots with an 
allowance for road one chain in width at each alternate 
concession line and every sixth side line and along the 
banks of rivers and lakes, thus creating sections of 1,800 
acres each. The lines of survey were in the centre of all 
road allowances and the posts were planted at the front 
angles of all lots and at the intersection of the survey 
lines. The township is a modification of the popular 
1,000-acre section system laid out in Southern Ontario 


Geographically, the Province of Ontario 
is divided by Lake Nipissing and the French 
and Mattawa Rivers into what we know 
to-day as Southern and Northern Ontario. 
In Southern Ontario, owing to its irregular 
boundaries, no standard pattern was fol- 
lowed in the projection and orientation of 
the townships. Many factors governed their 
orientation and size--such as military and 
colonization roads, Indian purchase limits, 
Indian Reserve tracts and the contour of 
Lake Ontario, Lake Erie and Lake Huron 
with the result that we have a complex pat- 
tern of townships in Old Ontario. North of 
the French and Mattawa Rivers, a regular 
systematized pattern in the orientation of 
townships was followed and boundaries were 
run on the cardinal points following either 
the 640-acre section 6-mile, or the 1,800- 
acre section 9-mile, township systems. 

Southern Ontario, with a population of 
about four million people, representing about 
90 per cent of the total population of the 
Province, contains 50,482 square miles. With 
the exceptions of the Townships of Sproule 
and Preston and an area west of Mowat 
Township, this part of the Province was 
completely surveyed into 588 township sub- 
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divisions over a period of about 100 years 
after the first township was surveyed in the 
vear 17853. 

In the vast territory of Northern Ontario, 
with its 362,100 square miles and population 
of some 350,000 people, there was very little 
economic development up to sixty vears ago. 
A copper deposit had been worked at Bruce 
Mines on the north shore of Lake Huron 
from 1846-1876; spectacular silver ore had 
been found on Silver Islet close to the north 
shore of Lake Superior in 1866 and mining 
was carried on until 1886. In 1885 the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway was completed from 
Montreal to Vancouver, and in 1883 copper- 
nickel ore was discovered in a rock cut on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway near Sudbury, 
Lumbering operations were being carried on 
only along the north shore of Lake Huron 
and along the waters of the Ottawa River 
and its tributaries. A few settlers had made 
a start on the rich agricultural lands east of 
Sault Ste. Marie, but Northern Ontario was 
largely unexplored and unknown. 

In 1890, after legislation had been passed 
by the Imperial Parliament establishing the 
disputed western and northern boundaries 
of Northern Ontario, the government ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the mineral resources of the Province, but 
though the tangible and definite knowledge 
placed before the Commission was limited, 
the possibilities were tremendous. In 1900 
the land surveyor was destined to play an 
important part in the development of 
Northern Ontario, for in that year the 
Ontario Legislature voted the sum of $40,000 
to be spent on exploration of the unmapped 
and unexplored regions of Northern Ontario. 
Under this programme, ten exploration par- 
ties were sent out, each of which was to be 
in charge of an Ontario land surveyor and 
to have a geologist and a land and timber 
estimator attached. The reports of these ex- 
ploration parties were published by order 
of the Ontario Legislature, and the fact that 
they are still referred to some forty-four 
years later, is symbolic of their importance. 
As a result of their publication, the Ontario 
Government decided to build the Temis- 


River traverse survey scene 
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Memorial tablet unveiled by His Honour, the 
Lieutenant Governor on February 17th, 1937, at 
the Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway from 
North Bay to tap the agricultural lands at 
the head of Lake Timiskaming. 

In the fall of 1903, rumours of a spectac- 
ular discovery of silver and other minerals 
a few miles southwest of Haileybury, along 
the right of way of the new railway, appeared 
in the press. Prospectors and capitalists 
flocked in by the thousands, and the wildest 
era of speculative mining activity in the 
history of the Province was under way. The 
townsite of Cobalt was surveyed at the scene 
of the strike, which soon became known to 
the four corners of the earth. This specula- 
tive discovery of mineral wealth which fol- 
lowed the construction of the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway fired the 
imagination of the whole country, which de- 
manded more surveys and maps of the region 
for mining, settlement and lumbering pur- 
poses. To-day, 553 townships have been sur- 
veyed in this part of the Province into lots 
and concessions, together with 1,329 town- 
ship outlines, representing about 23 per cent 
of the area of Northern Ontario. Besides 
these townships, some 3,775 miles of base 
and meridian lines have been surveyed, and 
in excess of 15,000 miles of lake and river 
survey traverses have been completed under 
the instruction and supervision of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 

During the vears when most of these sur- 
veys were undertaken, neither railways nor 
aeroplanes were available to take the sur- 
veyor to and from the job, nor were aerial 
maps or photographs available to show the 
type of country ahead and water routes which 
could be utilized in transporting supplies. 
It was not considered out of the ordinary 
to spend one month travelling over land and 
water routes to get to and from the survey. 
When it is considered that for a survey party 
of fifteen men it was necessary to take about 
316 tons of supplies to feed them for 100 
days, one begins to realize the physical work 
attached to this type of surveying. To com- 
memorate these early surveyors, a bronze 
tablet was placed in the main-entrance cor- 
ridor of the Parliament Buildings, Toronto; 
this was unveiledl by His Honour the Lieu- 
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tenant Governor on February 17th, 1937, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization of the Association of 
Ontario Land Survevors. 

In the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests, the Ground Surveys Section of the 
Division of Surveys and Engineering is 
charged with the responsibility of examin- 
ing and checking all types of land surveys, 
both private and Crown, which are made 
on Crown lands. It is also charged with the 
responsibility of planning new survey con- 
trol lines for mapping, exploration and legal 
purposes. One chief surveying problem which 
confronts the Department of Lands and 
Forests is in connection with retracement 
surveys and the restoration of original sur- 
vey corners. Owing to the effects of passage 
of time, fire, settlement, lumbering opera- 
tions, ete., original survey lines and posts 
have been obliterated in many of our town- 
ships. Some retracement surveys have been 
made, but much remains to be done to re- 
establish and re-monument the original sur- 
vevs. Unfortunately, over the 120-vear 
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period between 1783 and 1903, only wooden 
posts were planted, generally speaking, to 
mark and perpetuate the position of the 
lot corners and, when it is considered that 
80 per cent of our township subdivision 
surveys were made during this period, it can 
he realized that the majority of the original 
survey posts will have disappeared. 

In 1908 the necessity of planting more 
permanent monuments was given consider- 
ation: the government survey instructions 
to surveyors stated that wrought-iron posts 
were to be driven into the ground at each 
angle of the quarter-sections of a six-mile 
township, making a total of only nine posts. 
Proportional numbers of these posts were 
to be planted at section corners of townships 
of other types of the sectional system of 
subdivision. During the period between 1903 
and 1914 when iron posts were thus used, 
18 per cent of our townships were surveyed. 
From 1915 to 1920 the same type of iron 
post was used, but the number to be planted 
was increased; generally speaking, they were 
now placed at three-mile intervals on each 
survey line. 

The vear 1920 found the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests considering more 
modern methods of perpetuating original 


A typical example of concrete monuments 
erected on the Ontario-Manitoba and Ontario- 
Quebec boundary lines. 


Wooden survey post, 40 years old. This type of 
post, chiefly made from cedar, hemlock, pine or 
spruce, was in use on government surveys jn 
Ontario prior to the introduction of iron posts in 
1920. 

Crown surveys from the standpoint of per- 
maneney and re-identification on the ground. 
A new type of monument was adopted con- 
sisting of a concrete-filled iron post about 
one inch in diameter by 30 inches in length, 
This iron post was fitted into a circular iron 
flange at the bottom and a circular bronze 
plate at the top. Each post, when planted, 
was to be identified either by a rock cairn 
or by pits and mounds. In the case of a 
survey corner coming on solid rock, a hole 
was drilled into the rock and a short metal 
post, with the same circular bronze plate, was 
cemented or leaded in. These types of survey 
posts are still being used by the Department. 
(See illustration at right.) 

Retracement surveys are both difficult and 
expensive: it has been found that they cost 
two to three times as much as the original 
survey. In the early surveys, our modern 
precision instruments were not available; 
the compass was used to a great extent, par- 
ticularly on the interior lines of townships, 
and measuring was done by the old-fashioned 
link chain. Survey costs had to be kept down 
that the 
calibre of the survey work was not all that 


to a minimum, with the result 
could be desired. To-day, with modern, 
efficient 
tapes, nothing is left to chance in land sur- 


transit theodolites and steel-band 
veys made under the instructions of the 
Department. Survey lines are all check- 
chained by surveyors using two steel-band 
tapes of different lengths, and, where it is 
necessary to triangulate across a lake to 


secure the measurement, a double triangle 
A check is, 


therefore, made on the trigonometric calcu- 


is used from a common base. 
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ONTARIO SURVEYS AND THE LAND SURVEYOR 


lations and also on each of the triangle’s Province of Ontario. It has been said that 


land surveying is on the decline, but the 


recorded angular measurements. 


It is natural for those having a knowledge 
of surveying to criticize the imaccuracy of 
the work of the early township surveys with 


very opposite seems to be true. People are 
becoming more land-survey conscious, and 
they should, in their own interests and for 


their know where their 


property limits begin and end. The legal 


own protection, 


their crooked lines and faulty measurements, 
but in doing so they should not forget that 
these were made primarily for one purpose: 
to get settlers on the land as quickly as 
possible and with minimum survey costs. 
Land was plentiful and cheap, and the high 
costs necessary to obtain the precise surveys 


profession recognizes the need of more sur- 


veys, which are now in great demand to 


secure proper and accurate descriptions of 
land. The remuneration or stipend received 
by the surveyor is not great, but this is 
which we now secure would have been pro- | amply compensated for by the countless and 
hibitive in those days. infinitely varied opportunities he meets with 
The importance of these early surveys is 


in the practice of his profession. 


recognized by Section 4 of an act passed by 


the Legislature of Upper Canada (38 Geo. 
111, Cap. 1), which reads as follows: **And 
be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
said. That if any person or persons: shall 
knowingly and wilfully pull down, deface, 
alter, or remove any such monument so 
erected as aforesaid, he, she or they, shall 
be adjudged guilty of felony and shall suffer 
death without benefit of clergy.” The death 


penalty for an offence of this kind was later a 
| modified to a prison term, and the Criminal ae 
| Code of Canada, Sections 531 and 532, re- 

veals that seven vears’ imprisonment is the 


maximum penalty to-day. The practising 
| land surveyor has come to the conclusion 
that few people have knowledge of these 
sections of the Criminal Code, as survey 


posts, particularly iron ones, are continually 
being salvaged from the ground and used 
by local residents for many purposes other 
than marking their own or their neighbours’ 
property corners, 

To a young man who has the educational 
more than 


together with 


solving mathematical 


requirements, 
average ability in 
who has an aptitude for draught- 


problems 


ing and map lettering, possesses a rugged 
constitution, is resourceful and a lover of 
the 


profession of land-surveying should prove 


outdoor life in all seasons of the vear 


exceptionally attractive. 
There is a definite field for young, hard- 
working and aggressive surveyors in the 


Iron posts of the type used on government sur- 
veys in Ontario since 1920. It will be observed 
that there is a penalty of seven years’ imprison- 
ment for removal of the bronze plate on top of 
these posts. 
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Camera 


Records Unusual 


Experience 


by J. T. FITZGERALD 


Water, sweetened by granulated 
sugar, or even by the addition of some 
thin honey, has long been known by 
bird observers to hold strong attrac- 
tion for the ruby-throated humming- 
bird. In our garden at Ingersoll, 
Ontario, we had fed humming-birds 
and many other species for several 
vears, but at last we were destined to 
learn something entirely new —to us 
at least. 


The sweetened water, in a small 
phial attached toa gaily-painted stake 
pushed down into flower-pot, 
attracted the humming-birds as it had 
in other years, but one day the 
unheard-of happened. Fortunately, 
the camera was trained upon the 
scene, and the accompanying pictorial 
record tells the story. The humming- 
bird had just settled for a feed when 
she was driven away by a female 
Baltimore oriole. The ungainly antics 
of the persistent oriole as she tried to 
adapt herself to the small container 
were most interesting. We then made, 
just for the oriole, a larger feeder to 
hold the sweetened water. She loved it, 
and fetched her mate, following which 
they fed over a long period. 
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THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The seventeenth Annual General Meeting of The Canadian Geographical Society was held on a 
February 22nd, 1946, in the Lecture Hall, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Mr.C.G. Cowan, President, 
presiding. 

After approval of minutes for the sixteenth Annual General Meeting, the President opened the 
brief business proceedings of the Meeting with a report on the Society's activities during 1945. He stated 


that from every point of view the Society had continued to advance, and that membership totals were the 


largest in ten years, while the financial returns were such that the highest surplus to date had been recorded. j 
“The Canadian Geographical Journal’, he stated, “continues to be the main activity of the Society. 

Its circulation extends all over the world, and it is gratifying to know that there has recently been a large 

increase in the circulation in the British Isles. A conservative estimate shows that there are at least 80,000 

readers of the magazine each month... The reprint service, which has been maintained for the last nine | 

years, showed an increase during 1945. This circulation of important articles in booklet form is of great { 

value, not only in promoting the objectives of the Society, but in spreading abroad authentic information 

of a geographical character with regard to Canada.” 


Mr. Cowan also reported that during 1945 “the Society was invited to submit a Brief to the Royal ' 


Commission on Education, now studying the education requirements of the Province of Ontario. Professors 
Griffith Taylor, of the University of Toronto, and G. H. T. Kimble, of McGill University, prepared a 
valuable brief, which was supplemented by certain suggestions from the Board of Directors. This brief was 
well received by the Commission, and it is hoped that the action taken by the Society will have results in 
the extension and improvement of the teaching of geography in primary and secondary schools and also in 
the inclusion of this subject as a matriculation requirement.” 

In conclusion, he spoke of the invitation from the U.S.S.R. received by the Society, in consequence 
of which Mr. A. E. Porsild, Curator of the National Herbarium, had been requested by the Board to rep- 
resent the Society at the Congress held at Moscow and Leningrad in June to celebrate the 220th Jubilee of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. 


In introducing the speaker for the evening, Mr. Cowan stated that Mr. Porsild had been one of 
three Canadian delegates to make this trip; while in the Soviet he had been able to gather much interesting 
information, and to take a large number of excellent kodachrome pictures—many of which were to be used 
as slides during his subsequent address (the main substance of which would be reproduced in an illustrated 
article specially prepared for publication in the May, 1946, issue of the Canadian Geographical Journal). 


Mr. Porsild then began his lecture by giving a brief outline of the organization and growth of the eS 
Russian Academy of Sciences, and went on to describe his journey, the country over which he passed, the a 


towns where his party stopped en route, and finally the meetings at Moscow and Leningrad, the buildings, 


the people and their customs. In conclusion, he spoke of a “frank willingness to share information on the 


part of Soviet scientists’, which augured well for future collaboration and friendship between them and ee ue 
scientific workers of the rest of the world. 


On behalf of the Society, Dr. Charles Camsell, Honorary President, thanked Mr. Porsild for — his 
entertaining and informative lecture, stating that he felt the size of the audience provided undeniable 


evidence of great interest in the subject of his address, while the enthusiastic applause accorded him gave 


testimony to the excellence of his presentation. 


Nine of the retiring ten Directors were re-elected to office for a further three-year term, and one 
new Director was elected. At the Board of Directors’ Meeting held immediately after the Annual General ae eo 
Meeting, the President and other Officers for 1945 were re-elected, and the Editorial Committee for 1946 , 
was appointed. (See Directors’ Page, this issue.) 
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The Polesmen 
by S. C. ELLS 


THe COVERED WAGON and Red River cart of 
but a few decades ago are now museum 
pieces, and the buggy of “horse and buggy” 
davs is rolling in the same direction. On 
northern waters the tracking lines are 
coiled: the stout poles are laid away. 
During comparatively recent years the 
use of internal-combustion engines has revo- 
lutionized methods of travel on the lakes and 
rivers of Northern Canada. So-called “*Prog- 
ress” has exchanged an unrivalled race of 
rivermen for a few tons of engines. The 
haunting songs of the native personnel which 
once manned canoes and bateaux have been 
drowned by nerve-racking explosive chatter. 
As late as the vear 1900 canoemen com- 
petent to pole up the heavy water of large 
rivers such as the Missinaibi and Abitibi 
in Ontario and the Athabaska and upper 
Clearwater in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
could readily be found. As in the case of trac- 
king York boats and shovel-nosed scows, how- 
ever, the poling of canoes up fast water is now 
an almost forgotten art. Notable exceptions 
* * 
EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Lyn Harrington was born and brought up in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and worked on 
the staff of the public library there, and later 
in Toronto, after graduating from the 
University of Toronto Library School in 
1933. Her husband, whose photographs 
accompany Mrs. Harrington’s article, came 
to Canada from England twenty vears ago, 
and is an X-ray technician. “Our free-lance 
writing and photography”, says Mrs. Har- 
rington, “was an outgrowth of our profes- 
sional work, and began as a hobby several 
vears ago. It has become a full-time career 
now, and we manage to see a great deal of the 
country by canoe, bievele, train and lake- 
boat. Describing and portraying the Can- 
adian scene is our main interest, with (as vet) 
most emphasis on Ontario”. 


W. F. Weaver is Inspector of Surveys, 
Department of Lands and Forests, Ontario. 
In preparing a brief history of land surveying 


may be found along certain salmon streams 
of eastern Canada where local guides nav- 
igate small, shallow rivers for short distances. 

Poling a canoe up-stream demanded quick 
decisions, highly developed balance and 
skill, and physical strength and stamina. 
Both the bowman—who selected the chan- 
nel-—and his companion in the stern rested 
one knee against the gunwale. They were 
thus able to lean well out over the side of 
the canoe and thrust with their poles along 
a line parallel to the keel. At the moment 
of thrust the bow was lifted well out of the 
water. Skilled polesmen could work a loaded 
canoe up through rough, fast water at a 
speed of from two to three miles an hour. 
Brief rests were possible in eddies below 
large boulders in the stream. 

Poles were usually tough, well-seasoned, 
fire-killed muskeg spruce. Frequently they 
were fitted with cone-shaped iron points or, 
alternatively, were hardened by charring in 
a fire. The breaking of a pole at a critical 
moment might well mean disaster, and con- 
sequently each man kept within instant 
reach a spare pole and also a paddle. 

* * 

in Ontario he was able to draw on more than 
twenty vears of experience, half of which was 
spent in actual field work. Born in England, 
the author received his education in Toronto, 
spending several vears at the University of 
Toronto. Mr. Weaver is a registered member 
of the Association of Ontario Land Survey- 
ors and Professional Engineers and a member 
of the Council of Management. of Ontario 
Land Survevors. Author of “General Survey 


Instruction”, published in the Manual of 


Public Land Administration, he has also 
contributed technical papers to the Ontario 
Land Surveyor. 
* * x 

Corday Mackay, M.A., was born and eduea- 
ted in Manitoba, graduating from Brandon 
College, and at present is emploved as a 
librarian in the Vancouver city schools. Miss 
Mackay has written numerous articles on 
the history of Hudson Bay and early days in 
British Columbia; her present ambition is to 
do a vear’s research work at the Hudson Bay 


archives in London. 
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More Farm Telephones 


oO. MANY A COUNTRY ROAD in Ontario and 
Quebec this year, the familiar green and red trucks of 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada will be a 
common sight. Beside them, telephone men will be 
erecting poles, stringing wire and connecting up thou- 
sands of farm telephones. 

Last year, despite shortages of materials and man- 
power, 5,400 more rural telephones were added to the 
system. This year, that figure will be greatly exceeded 
as the company’s postwar construction programme 
really gets under way. 

The tremendous expansion of Canada’s agricultural 
output during the war and recovery period is reflected 
in the growing demand for more farm telephones. 
Telephone companies have already begun a heavy con- 
struction programme, not only to meet this demand, 
but to extend and improve service. The Bell Telephone 
Company alone has assigned %10,000,000 for this 
purpose. 

During the next few years, the company proposes to 
reduce steadily the number of subscribers on each rural 
telephone line. In doing this, the company is carrying 
out recommendations made by subscribers themselves 
in answer to a rural opinion questionnaire circulated 
last year 

This project alone will require the erection of more 
than 1,000 circuit miles of new wire, with thousands of 
pole replacements, cross-arms, insulators, and pole 
hardware. 

In order to provide for growth on existing routes, a 
further two to three thousand circuit miles of wire will 
he needed 

It is also planned to extend service beyond present 
routes, to those who have never had it. This project 
will take still another 3,000 miles of poles and wire, 
according to present estimates. 

These figures indicate the problem of providing high- 
quality rural telephone service at low cost. Often very 
long lines must be erected to serve only a few sub- 
scribers 

To overcome this handicap, full advantage is being 
taken of economical methods of construction which 


were being used before the war and study is being 


made of other methods still under development 


The use of high-strength steel wire permits longer spans 
between poles. Reduction in the number of poles affords 
@ more economical means of providing rural telephone 
service where very long lines may have to be erected to 
serve only a few subscribers. 


For several years now, high-strength steel wire has 
been used in rural line construction instead of galwan- 
ized iron wire. Steel wire almost doubles the length of 
span between poles, thus reducing the number of poles 
required ard cutting construction costs almost in half. 
Its great strength also ensures greater resistance to 
storm dam: ge and possible interruptions to service 

A special type of rubber-covered wire which can be 
buried directly in the ground by means of a special 
wire-laying plough was also in use before the war in 
localities where soil conditions were suitable. 

The use of radio to serve farms many miles away 
from the nearest exchange is still very rme-uch in the 
experimental stage. 

More than half of the Bell Telephone Company's 
rural telephones now operate on the same system as in 
cities, where a caller merely lifts the telephone from 
the hook and listens for the dial tone or the operator's 
“Number, please 

As rapidly as possible, the remaining rural tele- 
phones will be converted to this system. This will permit 
the installation of telephone sets which are more con- 
venient to use than the present types. This conversion 
programme is in addition to the $10,000,000 construc- 
tion project. 

By the extension of high-quality telephone service 
to more rural dwellings than ever before, the telephone 
company is making its contribution to the increasing 


amenities of Canadian farm life. 


New methods of rural telephone-line construction; wire 
or small cable to serve rural telephone subscribers is 
buried directly in the ground by means of a special plough 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


New Chum 
by Joun MASEFIELD 


(The Macmillan Company, $3.25) 


Jounx Maserrecp has had a varied career, but in all 
his wanderings, as in later life in his sea-girt native 
land, he has never been far from the sea which has 
inspired much of his best writing. The present book 
describes his first meeting with things nautical in 
the latter days of the nineteenth century, on the old 
Conway, the famous training ship of the British Mer- 
chant Marine, where he began his training for the hard 
and exciting life of the sea. Many writers have written 
about their youth, but it is only rarely one of them can 
put aside the experiences of a long life and actually 
relive, as John Masefield does, a boyhood far in the 
past. In reading this book one has no impression of 
things remembered through the haze of time; rather, 
it seems a boy's own story of his first excursion from 
home into the rough and heedless world of the training 
ship with its sharp discipline, its taboos and con- 
ventions, so bewildering and complex to his eyes. 
Wisely, Mr. Masefield makes no attempt to write in 
boyish style, but tells his story in the strong and simple 
English that characterizes his work. 

The reader will be happy to meet the boy Masefield 
in surroundings that are now so much a_ thing of 
bygone days and enjoy equally the writing of the 
skilled artist who is Poet Laureate of England 


* * * 


Reports on Scientific Results 
of the 
United States Antarctic Service Expedition 
1939-1941 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, $4.00 


\ coLLecTION of some forty articles and papers de- 
scribing the results of the United States Antarctic 
Service Expedition of 1939-1941. These include accounts 
of geographical explorations in Palmer Land, sledge 
journeys, geological investigations and accompanying 
petrographical studies. Other members of the ex- 
pedition reported on fauna and flora, the weather and 
climate, cosmic ray observations, and on ice and ice 
formation. Critical studies were also made of clothing 
for Arctic conditions and of trail rations, with a view 
to determining with scientific accuracy the best equip- 
ment for polar work. 

This expedition appears to have been undertaken 
as part of a broad scheme of Antarctic exploration, 
and no pains were spared to make it as complete and 
inclusive as possible. In the regrettable absence from 
this book of a good map of the areas covered, it is 
difficult to assess the extent of the geographical dis- 
coveries, but the total findings of the expedition 
constitute an important addition to knowledge of 
the Antarctic. (Continued on page IX) 


BACK ISSUES OF CANADIAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 


Now Available 


Back volumes and issues of the Journal now available 
on request—for purposes of reference and record, 
completion of sets, etc.: 


A FEW COMPLETE VOLUMES 


I to VI (1930-1932 inclusive)—-$2.50 each volume 
XIII to XXVII (1937 to 1943 inclusive)—-$2.50 each 


volume 
XVIII to XXXI (1944 & 1945)—-$1.50 each volume 


* SINGLE COPIES Including issues containing articles 
of particular and lasting interest, such as: ‘‘Pilgrimage 
to Vimy’’, Dec. 1936; ‘‘The Royal Visit’’ (entire issue), 
July 1939; “‘The Story of the Organization of the 
Canadian Red Cross’’, Dec. 1940. 


‘OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 


Navy Series: 

Nov. Royal Canadian Navy (1908-1940)’’ 

Nov. 1941—-‘‘Canada’s Navy (1940-1941)”’ 

Nov. 1942—‘'The Royal Canadian Navy (1941-1942)”’ 

Nov. 1943—‘'The Royal Canadian Navy (1942-1943) 

Nov. 1944-—“'The Wonderful Year (1943-1944)"’ 

Nov. 1945-——“'The Saga of the Royal Canadian Navy 
(Grand Assessment)"’ 

Aug. 1944—-"'10,000 Sea Cadets at Navy League 
Camps this Summer” 


Army Series: 

July 1941—‘'New Canadian Corps’ 

Aug. 1942—‘'Canadians at Spitsbergen” 

Oct. 1942—-‘‘Canadian Army Overseas (1941-1942)"’ 

June 1943-—‘‘Canadian Army in Britain (1942-1943) 

Aug. 1943— “Dieppe, 19th August 1942” 

Mar. 1944—"‘Canadian Forestry Corps (1940-1943)’’ 

June 1944--“‘Canadian Tunnellers at Gibraltar’’ 

June 1945-—“‘Canadian Army Film and Paoto Unit 
(History in the Taking)’’ 


Air Force Series: 
June 1940—‘'Canada’s Air Force Overseas"’ 
July 1940—"“British Commonwealth Air Training 


Plan” 

Dec. 1941—*‘'Wings of Adventure’ 

Dec. 1942-——“‘R.C.A.F. Overseas”’ 

Oct. 1943—-"‘Home War—The R.C.A.F. Guards our 
Shores” 

Oct. 1944-—*‘Air Cadet League of Canada” 

Jan. 1945—“R.C.A.F. Outpost” 


Women’s Services: 


Dec. 1943—-‘‘Canadian Women on Active Service’ 
April Conestoga” 


May 1930 to Dec. 1936—-$1.00 each copy 
(Not all copies available; please enquire 
before ordering.) 

Jan. 1937 to Dec. 1941--$1.00 each ccpy 

Jan. 1942 to Dec. 1943 50c each copy 

Jan. 1944 to Dec. 1945 35c each copy 


FOR LIBRARIES ONLY 
A limited number of complete sets of Journals 
from May 1930 to December 1945 inclusive may 


be obtained from the Society at $76. per set, 
plus carrying charges. 


In placing orders, or requesting more 
detailed information, write to: 


The 
Canadian Geographical 
Society 


49 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Canada 
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Border Tron 
by Hersert Best 
(Viking Press, N.Y.; MacMillan, Toronto, $2.50 


A boys’ book written around the primitive iron 
industry of northern New York in the early seventeen 
hundreds. It conforms to the Algeresque pattern of 
the wicked guardian from whom the hero escapes—in 
this case, to find employment and protection in the 
iron business, where he foils plots and treachery, 
finally defeating the ex-guardian in hand to hand battle, 
and subsequently becoming the prospective agent of 
the lord or patron of the domain. In all these efforts 
he is assisted by a dog of human or even superhuman 
intelligence. Pleasantly written for the adolescent, 
the book gives an interesting picture of a long-for- 
gotten industry and of the border disputes between 
New York and Massachusetts P.E.P 

The Fortress Islands of the Pacific 

by Hersert Hosrs 
J. W. Edwards, Michigan, 1945 $2.50 


Tuts is an attractive volume of I86 pages describing 
the geography and strategic importance of the islands 
of the Pacific. It is illustrated by 24 striking pen and 
ink sketches made from photographs taken by the 
author and by 83 original maps inserted as cuts of page 
size or smaller which are of material aid in the reading 
of the text. The author, who is an eminent geologist and 
the author of many books and scientific articles, class- 
ifies the islands according to their origin and stage of 
geological development, analyzes their roles in military 
operations, and discusses their usefulness as permanent 
American or Allied bases. Much of his information was 
obtained at first hand. In 1921, as a guest of the 
Japanese Government, he cruised among their mandated 
islands in order to study their geological origin and 
evolution, and later cruised for over 6,000 miles in 
the United States minesweeper Bittern 
Hobbs recognizes two main classes of islands 

arcuate and strewn. The former are the crests of rising 
mountain ranges along the borders of the Pacific, and 
their courses form long sweeping ares Bac h range is a 
fold or flexure of the earth's outer shell, pushed up on 
the border of the subsiding Pacific basin. The first 
visible evidence of the rising are is the line of crests of 
very active volcanoes, andesitic in composition. Sound- 
ings offshore reveal a submarine ridge outlined by a 
slightly curving line of volcanoes, and, in front of it, 
50 to 75 miles seaward, by a deep trough parallel to the 
ridge. Ridge and trough are anticline and svneline of the 
rising fold. This is the newborn stage of mountain 
growth of which the Aleutians form an example. In the 
next or youthful stage the curvature of the are is in- 
creased and the ridge on which the voleanoes are based 
appears above the waves as a row of islands with the 
voleanoes on the back. In still more advanced stages of 
mountain growth, the curvature of the arc has been 
further increased and the islands have been joined 


together by emergence from the sea 


IX 


In contrast to the arcuate islands, the strewn islands 
are composed of basalt and originate as volcanoes on the 
floor of the Pacific. Reefs built up largely of coral lime- 
stone accumulate around the volcanoes and, with the 
subsidence of the ocean floor, the islands Pass through a 
series of changes volcanic into almost atoll and, 
finally, into atoll. Subsequent elevation of the ocean 
bottom at the base of the atoll produces the raised atoll 
type. 

Dr. Hobbs’ book is of interest not only because it 
gives usa detailed description of many islands of Ww hich 
we have heard so much in connection with the war in 
the Pacific, but also because it impresses us with the 
fact that here on the Pacific border is a region where 
mountain building is actually under way at the present 
time. F.J.A. 

* * * 
New Crops for the New World 
Edited by Cuartes Morrow Wilson 
(The Macmillan Company, Toronto, $4.50 


A series of sixteen articles by various authors on 
the development in the Americas (usually in tropical 
America) of new crops. These products are generally 
required at the present time to replace shortages due 
to the war. The articles are of varying interest to the 
general reader. and one may wonder at the inclusion 
of one or two of them, but the book, as a whole, is 
well worth reading and conveys an immense amount 
of information about the origin and culture of many 
commodities of common use. The section on rubber 
is of particular interest at the present time, giving, as 
it does, a brief history of rubber and rubber culture, 
and of the exacting and intensive study that has been 
given in recent years to increased production through 
better varieties of trees and the control of the diseases 
that have blighted American plantations. 

The introduction of the luscious fruits of the tropies 
to our tables, the great palm oil and sugar industries 
that are the chief resources of many tropical regions, 
and the multitude of drugs and medicinal products 
that we import from the four corners of the earth 
such subjects provide material for chapters of more 
than common interest. The book is illustrated with 
some twenty plates of excellent photographs and has 


a good index and a brief introduction by the editor 
* 


Hungary, Denmark 
Britisu Survey HaxpsBooks 


(Cambridge University Press, Macmillans, $1.00 


Two more volumes of the series of British Survey 
Handbooks, of which those covering Romania, Greece, 
and Belgium have already been reviewed in these 
columns. Like their predecessors, these little books are 
masterpieces of condensation designed to give the 
reader a working knowledge of the history, culture, 
government, and people of each country and to pro- 
vide a background that will explain and even predict 


postwar developments. Highly recommended. 


P.E.P. 
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Cartography by Husert A. Baver 
(Bellman Publishing Co. Inc., Boston, 75c) 
A snort 75-page pamphlet in a series entitled Voca- 
tional and Professional Monographs, descriptive of 
cartography and the opportunities it offers as a career. 
* * * 
The Rise and Fall of Japan by Sin Freperick Wayte 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(The Broadwater Press, England, 1 s.) 
A prier but penetrating study of the rise of Japan and 
the conditions which led to her fall. An excellent and 
informative pamphlet. 
Golden Hair by StTeEINGRIMUR ARASON 
(The Maemillan Co., N.Y., $2.25) 

Tue pleasantly written story of an American child of 
Icelandic ancestry who spends a year with her relatives 
in Iceland. Mr. Arason is nothing if not loyal to the 
bleak hills and fells of his native island and his book 
will be a happy introduction, for children of ten or 


twelve, to the Iceland that lives in the nostalgic dreams 
of emigrants to America. 


England 


Enquiries to 


Publicity Manager, Council Offices, Broadstairs, England. 


Reptiles of the Pacific World by Artuur LovertpcE 
(Maemillans of Toronto, $4.00) 
and 
Plant Life of the Pacific World by Etmer D. Merriti 
(Macmillans of Toronto, $4.50) 


Two more in the series of books on the natural history 
of the Pacific which have been prepared somewhat 
belatedly for the benefit of personnel serving in that 
theatre of war. Like their predecessors, which have 
already been noted in these columns, these books cover 
in detail the flora and reptiles of the area together with 
their distribution. They give evidence of painstaking 
preparation, are admirably arranged, and illustrated 
with line cuts. 


The Pan American Yearbook, 1945 
(Compiled by Pan American Associates, 
Macmillans, $6.50) 

Tuis book is a comprehensive and carefully compiled 
guide to the nations of the Americas from Canada to 
Argentina. The section devoted to each country in- 


(Continued on page XI) 


IMPERIAL HOTEL 


PREMIER OF TORQUAY 


Mr. H. M. Chapman sends greetings to all 
Canadian war-time friends, and looks forward to 


welcoming them again in the days of Peace 


TO OUR READERS IN EUROPE 
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copies of the Canadian Geographical Journal delivered to your home, post-paid is available 


in the British Isles at 12 6. 
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(Continued from page X) 

cludes brief descriptions of its history, geography, 
people, government and trade, together with entrance 
requirements for travellers and notes on its transporta- 
tion system. There are descriptions of its larger towns 
and important industries, and usually there is an out- 
line map. The last part of the book is devoted to an 
index of business houses, classified according to trades 
and products, and a general index. A very fine reference 
book 


An Artist Sees Alaska by Henry Varxem Poor 
(The Viking Press, Macmillans, $4.50 


Mr. Poor, an artist, along with others of his craft, was 
engaged to depict for the American Army the glories of 
the Alaskan campaign. The scheme seems to have been 
rather vague and the reader will not be unduly sur- 
prised to learn that it evaporated into thin air — for 
lack of an appropriation before the first season was 
completed. In the beginning Mr. Poor seems rather 
uncomfortable, both in his uniform and in military 
surroundings, and the first part of the book, covering 
the voyage and his stay in Anchorage and Fairbanks, 
reflects this state of unease. 

Eventually he landed in Nome and met there one 
Major Marston, an active and well-informed resident 
of the territory, who was engaged in organizing the 
Alaska Territorial Guard, a sort of native militia, de- 
signed for the protection of the coast from sneak land- 
ings by the Japs. In this congenial company Mr 
Poor's pen and pencil throw off their bonds, and his 
account and pictures of a voyage with the dashing 
major from Nome to Point Barrow is as good a piece 
of travel narrative as has been written for many a day. 
In a decrepit tugboat, overloaded with rifles and 
ammunition, they visit every settlement along the 
northern Alaskan coast, foster the military instincts of 
natives and traders and have such a royally good time 
that the reader may well wish that he, in his armchair, 
could migrate to Unalakleet or Kotzebue to feast on 
baked salmon or take his partner to the Saturday- 
night dance. Mr. Poor is a conscientious reporter w ho 
missed little, either in his pictures and sketches or his 
narrative. His views on both natives and traders are 
kindly in the extreme, reflecting the warm-hearted 
courtesy and hospitality with which he was received 
along that bleak coast, and he writes with an insight 
that is remarkable in one whose Alaskan experience 
was so brief 

The book is illustrated with some fifty or sixty of 
Mr. Poor's own drawings, which are as lively and full 
of interest as the text itself. On all accounts a thorough- 
ly good piece of work P.E.P. 
Imperial Commonwealth by Lorp Evron 


( ‘ollins, Toronto, 5.00 


In these days, when the very words “Imperialism” 


and “Imperialist” are not uncommonly used as terms 


XI 


of reproach, it is pleasant to find a Briton taking an 
honourable pride in the Empire of which he is a sub- 
ject and in giving to the world a balanced and objec- 
tive history of that Empire which was so casually and 
fortuitously acquired. Certainly even the most rabid 
Anglophobe can find little evidence of long considered 
plans or subtle statecraft in the expansion of British 
interests throughout the world. It is Lord Elton’s view 
that the Empire grew because the British are a race 
of navigators, of explorers and traders who were swift 
to grasp their opportunities in trade and colonization, 
Trade and colonization required peace, stable gxovern- 
ment and the security of the individual, which in turn 
led to the extension of the Pax Britannica over warring 
tribes and princelings and, in the end, to the far- 
flung Empire we know to-day. Throughout the two 
hundred years in which the Empire developed, many 
territories were acquired, in the face of the indifference 
or even the active opposition of the home government, 
by the initiative and energy of colonial leaders and 
administrators who saw a job to be done and_pre- 
sented un fait accompli to the tremulous statesmen who 
were supposed to be directing the Imperial destinies 
from London. Looking back over those two hundred 
years, it would seem that this growth must have been 
in response to some natural law, meeting a need of 
the time with an inevitability which lies beyond the 
range of human foresight or the vagaries of chance. 

Lord Elton is no flag waver or jingo. He does not at- 
tempt to minimize the mistakes, the shortsightedness 
and the stupidities that were inevitable in the growth 
of an Empire, but he is firm in his belief in the benefits 
that British rule has spread throughout the world. 
The great agitation in the early nineteenth century, 
which led to the abolition of the slave trade and the 
emancipation of slaves, carried with it the implication 
of a trusteeship on behalf of native and_ politically 
immature races which has, since that day, been the 
keynote of British colonial policy. Subject to the fal- 
libility of all human plans, this policy has brought 
safety, order and peace to the slave-hunted areas of 
Africa, the war-torn lands of Indian despots and the 
pirate-haunted coasts of Malaya. With great insight 
Lord Elton points out that the inhabitants of these 
areas, for the most part, readily accepted British rule 
with its security, which is the first requisite of existence, 
and that it is only their descendants, full-fed with 
years of peace, who are now so clamorous for self- 
government or independence. 

A valuable section of the book is devoted to the 
political changes in Canada which led to self-govern- 
ment and ultimately to the Confederation which pro- 
vided a forerunner and prototype for the other Domin- 
ions. In particular, the rare wisdom of British states- 
men in founding the Union of South Africa so imme- 
diately after the close of the Boer War seems to indicate 
that the long lesson of Empire-building had been well 


learned. It appears, however, that Lord Elton is more 
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concerned with, and interested in, the Colonies than 
the Dominions, to whose cares and problems he gives 
little heed once they have attained an independent 
status. In this connection he seems to be afflicted with 
a peculiar mental confusion when he states on two 
occasions that the imposition of customs duties on 
British goods by Canada and Australia was “taxation” 


(of the British people) “without representation”. 

It is, of course, impossible to cover in detail a subject 
of such breadth and complexity in any single volume, 
but the reader will feel that, in the main, Lord Elton 
has missed little that is significant in the Imperial 
story and has given a broad and illuminating picture 
of the Empire as it was and as it is to-day. In fact, 
this is a book that really needed to be written, as the 
story both of an Empire and of the only working 
league of free nations which the world has ever seen. 
The bonds that hold it together can perhaps be de- 
scribed in no better words than those which closed the 
meeting of Empire Premiers in 1944: “In a world torn 
by strife we have met here unity. That unity finds its 
strength not in any formal bond but in the hidden 
spring from which human action flows. We rejoice in 
our inheritance, loyalties and ideals, and proclaim our 
sense of kinship to one another. Our system of free 
association has enabled us, each and all, to claim a full 
share of the common burden. Although spread across 
the globe, we have stood together through the stress of 
two world wars, and have been welded the stronger 
thereby. We believe that when the war is won and 
peace returns, this same free association, this inherent 
unity of purpose, will make us able to do further 
service to mankind.” P.E.?. 


* * x 
China and Britain, 
by Str Joun T. Prarr 
(Collins, London, 1945, 8/6 


Since China is one of “The Big Five’, it is very desir- 
able that we of the western nations should have a 
fuller knowledge of its history, its philosophy and re- 
ligion, its ways of life and methods of thought than 
most of us possess. This book, third in the series of 
The Nations and Britain, furnishes within the compass 
of its one hundred and twenty-six pages an astonishingly 
complete survey, not only of China's relations, cultural 
and economic, with Great Britain, but also of her long 
history and early achievements, her development up to 
modern times, along with a scholarly study of her art, 
science, religious and philosophical concepts, and de- 
lightful brief sketches of her great men and women. 
The author, Sir John Pratt, belongs to that great 
tradition of remarkable Englishmen who have devoted 
their abilities to the Far East and have done so much 
to interpret the two nations, Britain and China, to 
each other. In addition to his intimate knowledge of 
modern China he has evidently delighted in studying 
Chinese art, especially the amazing archaeological dis- 


coveries. Incidently, some of these discoveries are em- 
bodied in a series of sumptuous volumes issued by the 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology and based on its 
Asiatic Collection. These Museum Studies are the work 
of William Charles White, formerly Bishop of Honan, 
Associate Professor of Chinese Archaeology in the 
University of Toronto, and Keeper of the East Asiatic 
Collection of the Museum. 

In chapters of unusual interest and charm, Sir John 
tells his story, beginning with a fascinating account of 
the navigators, vividly recalling the famous tea-clippers 
and the race between the various nations to capture 
the China trade. His narrative of the botanists, through 
whose expeditions remote mountains and valleys of 
China contributed so marvellously to the plant life 
of the western world, concludes with a unique tribute 
to the passion for tea shared by both English and 
Chinese. Lu Wu, the famous poet of the Tang dynasty, 


. 


in the eighth century wrote a “scripture” on the sub- 


ject—-the “Ch’a Ching” or “Tea which 
he described the appearance of the leaf and praised its 
virtue in phrases which evoke pictures of some beautiful 
Chinese painting or the subtle harmonies of the strokes 
in a piece of calligraphy. “Tea tempers the spirits, 
harmonises the mind, dispels lassitude and_ relieves 
fatigue, awakens thought and prevents drowsiness, 
lightens and refreshes the body and clears the per- 
ceptive faculties. The best quality tea’, he said, “must 
have creases like the leathern boot of a Tatar horseman, 
unfold like mist rising out of a ravine, gleam like a 
lake touched by a zephyr and be wet and soft like fine 
earth newly swept by rain.” 

In his chapter entitled “China’s Gifts to the West” 
Sir John traces the history of the most famous ~ the 
invention of silk, porcelain, lacquer, their progress 
through the various dynasties and the influences grow- 
ing from their importation into Europe. He says, “It 
might help us to realise the debt we owe to China if 
we tried to imagine a world which lacked all the things 
that China has invented or discovered. What would 
our gardens look like if the plants that came from 
China were suddenly to disappear ? How should we 
bear the wrongs and ennui of life without tea, how 
drab our raiment would be without silk and to what 
low levels of mere brute existence would we be reduced 
without porcelain and lacquer, or if we had never seen 
the beautiful carvings in glass, jade, ivory and other 
precious substances, the whole host of minor arts in 
which the Chinese excel.” 

One must resist the temptation to quote many de- 
lectable passages with which the book abounds and 
call attention to Sir John’s wise discussion of present- 
day problems, especially in his concluding chapter, 
“Modern China”. He says, “It is to our seats of learn- 
ing that we look to study the ideas that inspire the 
art, philosophy and literature of civilizations such as 
those of Greece and China, to discern the pattern into 
which those ideas are woven and out of which the 

(Continued on page XIV) 
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(Continued from page NIT) 

appropriate social, political and economic structures 
rise, but it must be confessed that, so far as China is 
concerned, this task has not been adequately carried 
out. If our Universities had devoted to China a frac- 
tion of the learning that has been lavished on Greece, 
not only would our art and literature have been en- 
riched but we might also have learned much from a 
political system w hich has enabled Chinese civilization 
to continue without a break from the Stone Age period 
and span what in the West are regarded as separate 
epochs. Had Chinese thought been understood, western 
civilization might have been helped to avoid the catas- 
trophies of the past and to surmount the still graver 
dangers that threaten us to-day.” It is, however, 
pleasant to read the author's tribute to the admirable 
work of those great British missionaries who devoted 
themselves to the investigation of Chinese thought, 
which formed the foundation of the moral, social and 
political life of the people, and to translating the Con- 
fucian classics and original works on Chinese art and 
philosophy. The most famous of these noble men whose 
work in China was honoured by the establishment of 
Chairs of Chinese in Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, were Robert Morrison, the first Protestant mis- 
sionary to China, and James Legge, whose translation 
of the Confucian classics into English occupied tifty- 
five vears and was finished only shortly before his 
death in 1897. They were followed by many others 
who worked in the same spirit and to the same end. 
They brought some knowledge of China to England; 
but much the most important result of their labours 
was to pour a fertilising stream of fresh ideas into the 
stagnant pool of Chinese civilization. Sir John traces 
the infiltration of knowledge of western ideas from 
scholars to people and the various steps by which, 
through books and newspapers and intercourse with 
missionaries and teachers, an intelligent understanding 
of the institutions of western peoples was cultivated. 
He hopefully concludes, “A new China is emerging 
which will combine many of the features of the effi- 
ciently administered industrial nation-state with the 
essential virtues of a government founded not upon 
rights, but upon obligations, not upon the compulsion 
of superior force but on the sense of moral obligation 


implanted in every human heart.” 


One of the most attractive features of the beautifully 
produced book is the remarkable series of illustrations, 
eleven reproductions in colour and sixty-eight in black 
and white, brought together from a variety of sources 
such as museums, libraries and private collections in- 
accessible to most people. The two maps and a table 
of Chinese dynasties are excellent and helpful references. 

F. E. Forsey 


April 1946 
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